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Chlour in the Near East 


HE Near East has been eating its daily 
bread for a long time in the history of 
mankind, and yet this region does not hold 
a large place in the busy consideration of 
the world’s flour and wheat trade. The 
reason is, of course, that in respect of the principal 
breadstuff, the people of the peninsula that for many 
centuries was the bridge between Europe and Asia are 
ore or less self-sufficient. 

Turkey in Europe is, however, a considerable im- 
porter of flour, and of late years, until recent events 
in the political life of Turkey served to put a serious 
landicap upon business, the United States and Canada 
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were large contributors. In 1922 the United States 
sent more than 1,000,000 bbls of flour to Constanti- 
nople, and. Canada during the fiscal year 1921-1922 
exported to that port more than 250,000. 

Some of the flour brought into Constantinople is 
destined for distribution in Asiatic Turkey and in 
other sections of the Near East, but only a compara- 
tively small amount. In the main, the grain crops of 
this region of Asia are sufficient for the wants of the 
population, and except in years of poor crops there 
is a surplus to contribute toward the needs of. Con- 
stantinople and other near neighbors. 

Palestine and Syria, it is true, import an amount 


Corn Grinding by Hand in Syria 


of flour that increases slowly from year to year. In 
1922, for example, 88,678 bbls of flour went to Pales- 
tine, and in 1923, 111,928 bbls, one fifth of which was 
from America and the rest from Australia. There is 
said to be a good field for development of this trade 
to much greater proportions. The importations of 
the Near Eastern peoples, however, are insignificant 
when it is considered that the population of Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia combined is prob- 
ably no more than 25,000,000. 

There are no creditable figures as to the per capita 
consumption of this population, and crop statistics are 


fragmentary. Palestine, however, with 750,000 inhab- 

















itants, produces and consumes approximately 3,000,000 
bus of wheat per year, as well as large quantities of 
barley and millet, and imports a considerable amount 
of cereal foodstuffs in addition. 

These statistics might lead to the assumption that 
there is, in the service of the Near East, a milling 
industry of considerable proportions. The industry is 
there, of course, but hardly in the modern sense, 
though in recent years many small mills with improved 
machinery and processes of reduction have made their 
appearance. In the main, the bread of the Near East 
is still made from flour that has been ground by 
ancient, primitive methods. To a considerable degree 
the industry is still in the position it occupied in 
biblical times, each farmer being his own miller. 

The exceptions to this rule form an interesting 
chapter, which should not be without interest to the 
miller or flour exporter of America who is interested 
in foreign fields that are not yet exhausted or wholly 
developed for his use. 

* * 
TURKEY 

Turkey, of all the countries of the Near East, has 
most advancement to show in flour milling, though 
there is no such supremacy to be claimed for the 
Asiatic portion of the republic. The pre-eminence is 
supplied by the mills of Constantinople, which have 
an approximate daily capacity of about 5,000 bbls. 
The largest of these mills is the Minoterie d’Aivanserai, 
which is capable of producing 1,800 sacks of 73 kilos 
each in 24 hours, or approximately 1,350 bbls. There 
are other Constantinople mills with capacities as fol- 
lows: Pacha-Limani, 300 bbls; Kassim-Pacha, 450; 
Hasskeuy, 1,125; Kemer-Alti, 300; Kadi-Keuy, 100; 
Djibali, 700; Geuk-Sou, 150; Daridja, 350; Bechikache, 
100; Prinkipo, 500; Moumhane, 300; Balat, 300. 
Before the European war the consumption of flour 
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in Constantinople and its suburbs amounted approxi- 
mately to 1,200,000 bbls annually, or slightly more than 
3,000 bbls daily. Evidently, therefore, the local mills 
are Capable of supplying domestic needs, with a con- 
siderable margin to spare. A critical factor, however, 
is the Turkish wheat harvest, and the amount of foreign 
flour imported in normal times bears a direct relation 
to this consideration. Formerly this element was of 
less importance, owing to the proximity of the Russian 
wheat fields, but since Russia has been out of the 
foreign grain market there has been an unusual op- 
portunity for flour made in the United States and 
Canada. 

Even with an average wheat crop in Turkey there 
has been a considerable importation of foreign flour. 
In years of good harvests this trade has amounted 
to about 40 per cent of the total consumption, and in 
years of bad harvest to 60 or even 80 per cent. 

Tariff duties imposed by the Turkish government 
have resulted in a sharp decrease since 1922 in imports 
of flour from the United States. The duty, in fact, 
was almost prohibitive. The result was to give great 
stimulus to the local milling industry, which had been 
passing through exceedingly hard times, the majority 
of the mills having been obliged to close down. Wheat 
supplies were inadequate, but these were supplemented 
by large importations from America. 

Without high import duties on flour the Constanti- 
nople mills would be at a serious disadvantage com- 
pared with those of the United States and Canada, 
which can undersell them with better grades of flour 
than can be produced from domestic wheat. The Con- 
stantinople mills, however, will no doubt eventually find 
profitable markets in the interior of Anatolia, in com- 
petition with the primitive hand mills of the individual 
farmer. 

Demand for a protective tariff has come not alone 
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from the miller, but from the Turkish farmer as well 
Without it he is discouraged from extending th: 
cultivation of wheat, which, with primitive method: 
of cultivation, finds difficulty in meeting the competi 
tion of flour made from American wheat. 

Added to this handicap of the farmer is the con 
fusion into which industry and commerce have bee! 
thrown by more than 10 years of warfare. The los: 
in manpower during that period was enormous, and i 
is estimated that the population of Anatolia has bee: 
reduced by about 3,000,000. Pillage, military requisi 
tion, and devastation have resulted in a great loss 0 
property and live stock. Reconstruction of the deva 
tated land is now going forward rapidly, howev: 
Animated by the amazing success of the rejuvenat: 
Turkey and by the prospect of peace under the youn 
republic, the peasants are working as they probab 
never worked before. 

While it is practically impossible to obtain accurat 
crop statistics for Turkey, it is certain, according t 
United States consular officers, that the crops of recen! 
years have been far below pre-war averages. Stil 
there is evident a slow improvement each season. 

* * 
PALESTINE | 

Flour milling is one of the most important indus 
tries in Palestine, according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the United ‘States consul at 
Jerusalem, There are 265 flour mills in Palestine, 
ranging from the most primitive to the most modern. 





' Of the 265, according to estimates, 135 are of primitive 


construction driven by man, animal and waterpower, 
and the remaining 130 operated by oil or steam engines. 

There has been an increasing tendency, the report 
says, toward the adoption of modern methods, and the 
equipment of many mills with simple machinery during 








(Continued on page 1366.) 
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THE PROMISING FUTURE 

N NO year since the close of the period of war 
| profits have millers had better reason than now to 
look to the future with confidence. In the fact that 
most of them share this feeling rests the surest hope 
for the industry’s wellbeing. When milling is reason- 
ably sure of itself it has little to fear. It is only 
when it indulges its periodical attacks of pessimism 
that things go badly and the business bogs down in 
the mire of its own gloom. 

the year which ends tomorrow has been a remark- 
alic one in milling history. At its beginning trade 
conditions were at a low ebb, barely beginning to feel 
the reviving confidence initiated at the notable con- 
ference in Chicago the preceding October. With low 
ani declining wheat prices, restricted export outlet 
for four, numerous depressing factors in the domestic 
tr.de and the first rumors of threatened serious gov- 
« oment interference with the freedom of markets, 

ers had little cause to regard the future with 

r than foreboding. 

Contrary to their usual attitude of mind, they 
veloped ability to take these conditions somewhat 

a matter of course, and set about making the best 
f them. It is doubtful if in the recollection of any 
miller there ever was a time when the industry, so 

ell displayed its disposition to help itself. Long 
unsuspected, or at least unused, possibilities of self- 
ontrol appeared among them, and, without the aid 
if any special machinery of action, a new morale was 
in a few months developed within the industry. The 
need for such a change in the spirit of milling had 
mg been recognized; its realization was almost as 
remarkable as the hope for it had been strong. 

The real turning point was. perhaps best evidenced 
at about the time of winter wheat harvest. In the 
previous year this period was marked by an orgy of 
long time sales of flour which proved disastrous to 
the entire trade for many following months. Whether 
in recollection of the bitter lesson then learned or 
because of some access of good business judgment, 
the danger period of July, August and September 
was safely passed with little of the customary for- 
ward selling. As a result, markets remained in a 
wholesome condition, permitting a fair rate of selling 
and resultant production through the three succeeding 
months, 

It must be said, lest millers take too great pride 
in this result and become overconfident, that much of 
it was due to the fact that buyers’ interest in long 
(ime flour contracts was less keen than usual. Some- 
thing must also be said for the favorable effects of 
a revived European export trade which served to re- 
duce the pressure on domestic markets. It would also 
be less than just to withhold from advancing wheat 
prices their full share of credit for restraining the old- 
fashioned short selling miller from practicing his 
nefarious calling. 

In this latter factor lies probably the most serious 
danger for the future. All that goes up must come 
down. It may not be this month or next, it may not 
even be in the present crop season, but sooner or later 
there is certain to be a reaction from present price 
advances. When that time comes there will come also 
the test of millers’ ability to stand fast. Dry powder 
will be needed. 

Meantime, there is the comforting fact that, with 
half a year of sound conditions back of them, millers 
are just now in a frame of mind to maintain a bal- 
ance on the side of sane judgment through the rest 
of the season. They have the advantage of having 
seen in the indisputable measure of their own balance 
Sheets the advantage of reckoning on the basis of a 
fair operating profit rather than in hours of running 
time or volume of output. The lesson should insure 
a continuance of health in the industry. If it does 
not, the fault will be that of millers themselves. 
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MUST PULL TOGETHER 

N EXECUTIVE of a large milling concern writes 

to The Northwestern Miller to suggest that, if 
amalgamation of bakeries with the attendant concen- 
tration of flour buying is carried to the extreme where 
millers will have no other market for their flour, it 
will be necessary for the milling industry to reply with 
a campaign to restore home bread baking. In pre- 
senting his suggestion, he writes: 

“I believe that the Millers’ National Federation 
should put on an educational campaign combating the 
bakers’ bread propaganda. Its purpose would be to 
educate people to use more flour in their homes in- 
stead of buying their bread from: the baker. This 
cannot be done by individual millers nor by any sec- 
tional organization; its scope would necessarily be 
general, and it would have to be carried on -by the 
national organization. Such a campaign would in the 
end be for the benefit of the bread consumer.” 

While there always is something to be said for the 
greater economy of home baking, if labor be not 
counted as an item of expense, it is doubtful if any 
effort, no matter how widespread or how vigorously 
conducted, would be successful in persuading the 
American housewife to return to the custom of “bak- 
ing day.” In milliéns of homes purchase of bread 
has already become so fixed a habit that the art of 
home baking has been forgotten beyond all hope of 
revival through advertising appeal. 

Almost certainly, therefore, the future of bread 
rests upon the joint efforts of millers and bakers 
rather than in a contest between them. All evidence 
suggests that united effort to increase total bread con- 
sumption will be more profitable to both industries 
than an empty contest to influence the housewife in 
favor of the baker’s loaf on the one hand or home 
production on the other. 

There are bound to be differences of interest be- 
tween bakers and millers, some of them of major 
importance such as now appears in the consolidation 
of one industry to give it advantage over the other. 
But all of these must find adjustment and accommoda- 
tion in the interest of the common good. It will serve 
no useful purpose to engage in campaigns one against 
the other. Whatever their differences may be, they 
must be unified when it comes to the common interest 
in bread consumption. 





THE BREAD TRUST PROCRASTINATES 

A WASHINGTON news dispatch last week was au- 

thority for the statement that Attorney General 
Stone is investigating the legality of several recently 
formed combinations, including the supermerger now 
under way in the baking industry. At the same time, 
trade stories were current to the effect that the pro- 
moters of the baking combination are delaying com- 
pletion of their plans, awaiting public reaction to 
criticism of their attempt to create a dominant influ- 
ence in the bread trade. 

While both stories may be taken for what they are 
worth, one as a piece of Washington gossip and the 
other as mere rumor, reasonable credence may be 
given to both. The administration could not pos- 
sibly permit a great bread trust to be formed without 
the closest examination of its plans and purposes, 
from the viewpoints of its technical legality as well 
as of its economic aspects. No trade combination 
ever before assailed the authority of government to 
act in the public interest for the maintenance of free 
competition in the trade in a basic food. 

Equally plausible is the report that the organizers 
of the supermerger are inclined to make haste slowly 
in announcing the absorption of other units of the in- 
dustry. That its plans contemplate such absorptions 
cannot, of course, be questioned. Otherwise a capital 
of a few trifling scores of millions would be ample for 
its purpose, and the conquering six hundred millions 
would never have had to declare itself. Undoubtedly, 
until the public has had opportunity to accustom itself 
to the thought of a dominated loaf, discretion is much 
the better part of valor on the part of those who 
propose to exercise it. 

There also exists the possibility that, having taken 
thought of the certain results of overcapitalization, 
high material costs, the fact that, bread profits may 
not always be as they have been and that public re- 
sentment may have to be reckoned with, the gallant 
promoters may abandon their plans for the conquest 
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of bread. This is hardly to be expected as an early 
development. Minds capable of conceiving a bread 
trust operating “from Coast to Coast” are not of a 
type which take counsel save, perhaps, from their own 
experience. 
TIME TO GO SLOW 
W ITHOUT undertaking to question the soundness 
of present wheat prices or to predict any early 
recession from the present level, millers just now may 
profitably give thought to the character of their flour 
trade and the stability of their contracts in the event 
of a price reaction. Sooner or later there is certain 
to come a break from two dollar wheat and ten dollar 
flour, and when that time comes the undoubtedly large 
volume of speculative trading in mill products will be 
revealed, some of it to the discomfort of millers. 

The past few months have demonstrated to millers 
the advantage of keeping their trade well in hand 
through refusal to extend long time. options on flour. 
Even with the “degree of restraint shown by most 
millers, a substantial volume of well-bought flour has 
constantly been in the hands of resellers, and in many 
markets has exerted a depressing effect on prices for 
mill shipment. In a period of advancing prices, this 
is the only ill effect of flour speculation directly 
reflected back to the millers themselves. 

It is in a time of wheat price reaction that these 
forward shipment contracts prove destructive. The 
speculating buyer is always a good customer and a 
fine fellow while markets are advancing and he can 
take delivery and dispose of his purchases at a profit; 
but when the decline comes, the speculative buyer is 
just like any other gambler, good to the extent of his 
bank balance and his moral fiber, with the latter not 
too greatly to be counted on. He is notoriously reluc- 
tant to take punishment, and—with sales contracts 
uncertain of enforcement and the miller’s unwilling- 
ness to offend a customer always in the background— 
few of them ever are compelled to. 

The sure way for millers to avoid a repetition of 
the experience of four years ago is to take counsel 
of experience and begin now to put their contract 
house in order. The ninety day sale which was reason- 
ably safe on six dollar flour is by no means so sure 
when it represents delivery of ten dollar flour. Even 
the comparatively harmless and quite customary sixty 
day sale contains elements of uncertainty when based 
on a wheat price which has practically doubled within 
a few months. A sale for either period of delivery is 
likely to prove troublesome unless fortified with spe- 
cific clauses providing for a carrying charge and fully 
protecting the rights of the seller. 

Every offer to contract the purchase of any amount 


‘of flour beyond the buyer’s well-established needs 


should just now be interpreted as a danger signal. 
Wise and safe buyers are not disposed greatly to 
anticipate their requirements, and any buyer’s tend- 
ency to do so may be accepted as warning that con- 
tracts with him should be kept in good order. Every 
present condition advises buying and selling in mod- 
eration. Millers who have customers inclined to*other 
views will do well to check their inclinations or let 
some more speculatively disposed miller take the chance 
involved in accommodating them. 





FOREIGN WHEAT BUYING 

HE export movement of wheat from the United 

States continues, despite steadily advancing prices, 
with quite unexpected persistence. September's wheat 
shipments abroad, amounting to 32,662,000 bushels, 
broke all previous September records; October, with 
45,112,000 bushels of wheat exported, was nearly 10,- 
000,000 ahead of the record set in October, 1920, and 
November, with shipments of 27,830,000 bushels, like- 
wise established a new record for the month. During 
December wheat exports have averaged more than 4,- 
000,000 bushels a week. Altogether, from July 1 to 
December 31, exportations of wheat from the United 
States, exclusive of flour, have amounted to about 145,- 
000,000 bushels, or sixteen per cent of the entire crop. 
Adding 30,000,000 bushels shipped abroad as flour, a 
full twenty per cent of the 1924 wheat crop has al- 
ready been exported. There remains perhaps another 
ten per cent for exportation during the next six 
months; if wheat buying keeps up at anything like its 
present rate, the balance left for shipment as flour 
wili be lamentably small. 








































































































































The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec, 22 Dec. 23 
Dec. 20 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ...122 200,189 198,790 264,185 
es POE score 6,73 10,764 16,928 8,590 
Duluth-Superior 9, 240 13,900 14,495 28,860 
Milwaukee ..... 5,000 6,500 3,000 1,600 








TORRES ccccsae 142,450 231, 353 233,213 303,235 
Outside mills*. .138,456 211,288 207,367 194,345 


Ag’gate sprg.280,906 442,641 440,580 497,580. 


St. Louis ...... 21,500 26,100 40,600 26,200 
St. Louist ..... 40,400 44,000 42,000 42,200 
Buffalo .......- 117,700 177,927 139,005 140,500 
Chicago ....... 32,000 38,000 38,000 21,000 





2,986 237 86,155 87,200 
5,600 357,784 307,020 292,830 
24,625 24,472 15,345 






Kansas City. ave 
Kansas Cityt. : 
Omaha nee 


St. Joseph ..... 31,166 40,767 21,899 40,774 
Salina ...ccccee 24,674 24,440 21,160 31,295 
Wichita ....... 32,777 41,183 35,536 36,424 


Toledo ....++.-. 17,250 37,000 35,000 19,700 
Toledof ....... 77,954 68,513 75,046 52,195 
q 





Indianapolis ... 9,825 13,351 10,545 
Nashville®*® .... «e+. 99,453 120,700 
Portland, Oreg. 38,940 41,537 ; 32,555 
Beattie .cccoves 12,147 24,131 42, 206 31,300 
PROCTER ccscces 19,267 25,143 49,841 24,635 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 22 Dec. 23 


Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 22 36 35 47 
Bt. Paul ..cccces . 26 49 77 36 
Duluth-Superior .. 27 37 39 78 
Milwaukee ....... 42 54 25 10 
Outside mills* .... 40 54 52 53 
Average spring.. 29 43 43 49 
Bt, BM ccscceose 32 41 63 52 
St. Lowlef ....600. 46 51 49 55 
POUTERIO ccceseccvce 49 73 83 85 
Ce 6-6 65-606 0:0:4 80 95 90 53 
Kansas City....... 69 85 57 64 
Kansas Cityt...... 55 64 60 57 
QRBMR ccccssccecs 79 90 105 67 
St; FOGODR cccccess GF 86 46 86 
Salina ......-. soe Se 53 62 67 
Wichita ..cccccces 49 63 54 56 
ere 36 77 76 41 
ee 36 66 73 48 
Indianapolis ..... 49 67 42 46 
Nashville®® ....... ee 61 57 57 
Portland, Oregon... 62 66 95 56 
MOOREIE ccvnenesege 23 46 80 59 
TWOCOMER <cccivccve 23 44 87 43 
Totals ..cccvses 50 66 69 58 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





CHINA 

Suanonat, Cuma, Dec. 2.—There is a 
better feeling in the local flour market, 
with prices higher than tast week and 
the tendency still upward. Quotations 
of Chinese flour are considerably below 
American prices, the latest price for 
club straight being $7.20 bbl. It will be 
seen that Chinese fiour is much below 
American, for even at two taels per 
sack, at exchange of 76 gold dollars to 
100 taels, this would work out to $6 bbl. 

There is every indication that prices 
locally will be higher. Supplies of na- 
tive flour are not expected to exceed 
500,000 sacks. Local flour mills are not 
all working full time. 

During the past two weeks Dairen was 
in the market for Chinese flour, but this 
demand seems to have been reduced. In 
the last fortnight Dairen has_ taken 
some 200,000 bags of native flour from 
Shanghai. Just why that city has been 
buying here is not disclosed, but as 
the Manchurian wheat crop this sea- 
son is not good and the possibilities 
point to a world scarcity, buyers in 
Dairen are apparently of the opinion 
that they should lay in stocks. 

Japan has been in the market in 
America and has bought very large 
quantities of American wheat. Ob- 
viously the Japanese flour mills will not 
be inclined to ship Japanese milled 
flour to Shanghai. Western red Ameri- 
can wheat is quoted at $57 ton, Shang- 
hai, hard winter at $58, and No. 2 Ca- 
nadian wheat at $61, all c.i.f. Chinese 
wheat is quoted at 3.85 taels per picul, 
which like Chinese flour, is much below 
American. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat are in- 
creasing, now that railway transporta- 
tion has been restored so that grain held 
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by the mills in Wusih and in the in- 
terior can be moved to Shanghai. 

Tientsin has not been in the market 
for flour, as that city is now surrounded 
by some 60,000 Fengtien troops and 
transportation in that area is not easy. 
In Peking and some of the _ interior 
cities supplies of flour are practically 
nil, and very high prices are prevailing. 
With a resumption of normalcy in po- 
litical conditions there should set in a 
very big demand for native milled flour. 
Until the war scare is over no business 
on a big scale can result. 

There have been some big shipments 
of flour (about 100,000 bags) from here 
to Hongkong, but these shipments must 
be made to the southern colony to be 
transshipped, most probably to Java or 
the Straits Settlements. They were made 
by the Foh Sing Mills. The Hongkong 
flour market is dull, stocks there being 
computed at between’ 1,600,000 and 
1,650,000 sacks. There is enough on hand 
in Hongkong to meet the demand for 
five months at least, so there is little op- 
portunity for indenting foreign flour. 
Flour has moved out very sluggishly 
from Hongkong to the Canton hinter- 
land, owing to the disturbed state of 
the country. The imposition of the tax 
of 5 per cent assessed on sales of flour 
in Canton has impeded the flow of cargo, 
but this tax was recently remitted. In 
spite of this, movement of flour cargo 
has been very slow, owing to the sense 
of insecurity prevailing. 

Statistics published by the Dairen 
Chamber of Commerce estimate imports 





of flour intg that city for the first six 
months of this year at 5,082,403 sacks 
(123,963 tons). From Shanghai there 
went 33,732 tons, from Portland 42,430, 
Vancouver 23,185, Seattle 16,166, San 
Francisco 5,775, Tacoma 500, and from 
Astoria 1,500 tons. 
D. ARAKIE. 





DECLINE IN CANADIAN FLOUR 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 30.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring flour is dull and the 
market unsettled, with a drop of 30c to- 
day. Export patent springs are down 
Is 6d since Saturday. Demand is light. 
Mills are now asking 53s, c.i.f., London 
basis. Ontario soft winters are scarce 
at $7@7.30 bbl in secondhand jute, Mont- 
real. Millfeed is unchanged. 

A. H. Battey. 





FIRE DESTROYS GRAIN WAREHOUSE 
Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on Dec. 27 destroyed 
the Puryee grain warehouse at Great 
Bend, Pa., causing a loss of more than 
$10,000. 
P. D. Fannestock. 





STATE MILL BONDS 

According to a dispatch from Bis- 
marck, the Bank of North Dakota has 
taken $350,000 of the 5% per cent mill- 
ing bonds issued by the State Mill at 
Grand Forks. The bonds are secured 
by flour and wheat purchased by the 
mill, and the funds provided by the 
bond issued are used to keep the mill in 
operation. 
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ters Ene., Dec. . 30.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Forward business is at a stand- 
still, owing to the big advance asked by 
American and Canadian mills, but reselj- 
ers are making sales at 3@4s below mil] 
prices. Mills offer Canadian top pat- 
ents at 56s 34@57s 3d ($9.31@9.48 }))]), 

and export patents at 54s 3d ($8.98 |, bl), 
January shipment, to 54s 9d (89.06 
bbl), March shipment. ‘Kansas straichts 
are 56s 6d ($9.35 bbl), cif. Mills offer 
Australians at 47s 9d@48s 3d ($7.90@ 
7.99 bbl), c.if., resellers at 46s 6d 47s 
($7.70@7.78 bbl). Home milled straight 
run is Is higher, equal to 49s 6d (88.19 
bbl), c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Ratkrs. 





GRAIN FUTURES 





Closing prices of grain futures at | ing 
option markets, in cents per bu: 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minnea) olis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. lay 
, Pee 173 176% 169% 174% 
eer Holiday 
C—O 177% 181% 173% 7% 
es 177% 180% 172% fl 
29.. 175% 178% 171% 1, 
ES 170% 174% 167 " 
Kansas City St. Loui. 
May Dec. iy 
169% 170% y 
ternal 
172% 73% 
172% imei 
171% 174% 
166% 169% 
Winnipeg Duluth durim 
May Dec. d 
183% 169% | 
Holiday 
188% 172% 1 
188 175 1 
186% 173% ] 
182% 169% 17 
CORN 
‘ee ™ Kansas C ity 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 
BGs cenve 124% 139% 117% bp 
ee Holiday 
eee 127% 131% 118% 1 
re 126% 131% 119% 1 
as 126% 130% 118% 12 
rer 125% 128% 117% 1 
OATS 
Chicago sabenengene 
Dec. Dec May Dec. 
Wils0<00 59% 64% 55% 
vere Holiday 
,  PeTeee 61% 65% 57% 6 
C—— ee 61% 66 58 f 
See 60% 64% 57 
ar 58% 63 55% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Miy 
ree 150 155% 140% 14 
A Holiday 
See 152% 158% 143 1414 
, ere 151 157% 143 147% 
eee 148 155% 142% 14 
Beisscee 144 150% 137% 14 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. 
Baw cesve 302% 303 296% 
ee Holiday 
a 307 309 303 f 
a 308 308 304 3 4 
Beeovces See 308 304 at 
eee 304 304 301 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 





Dec. March 
OS er eee ee 13s 8%d 13s 1 
BOG, BB ..uese ees eo Holiday 
AMEE oi ba Gea eee tees Holiday 
Ss a 6:4.00-000 bc eu cewe 138s 8%d 13s 
ee Re rere 13s 7%d 13s1 
My EN 40.64.04 -4a0 5463405 138s 8%d. 13s 2d 
CUBA 
Havana, Cusa, Dec. 22.—Judging frm 
transactions in Canadian flours ! >t 


week, amounting to less than 8,000 sacis, 
conditions in this market continue 1)\- 
favorable for Canadian mills and pro’- 
ably will remain so until prices cone 
more in line with the American mark: 
Prices advanced on Dec. 16, being quote: 
c.i.f., Havana, per 200-lb sack, as fo'- 
lows: patents, $10.50@10.75; straights, 
$9.75@10; clears, $8.80@9.20. There 
some uncertainty in regard to these 
prices, due to confusion as to the differ 
ent grades of Canadian flours which are 
being offered in this market. 

During the past 10 days there has bee! 
some demand for United States flours, 
the market at times showing animatio®. 
Transactions totaled about 36,000 sack-. 
Prices have been advancing daily, an‘ 
buyers feel somewhat disconcerted. 


Luis Menenpez Branco. 
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GRAIN GRADING STATUTE 
PROPOSED IN ROUMANIA 


Braiwa, Roumanta, Dec. 1.—The gov- 
ernment is about to pass a new law con- 
cerning the grading and storing of 
grain. It is rumored, however, that 
there is an intention on the part of the 
government to create a kind of trade 
monopoly for the company that will be 
formed for handling the grain. This 
has resulted in considerable dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of exporters, and nu- 
merous controversies have been stirred 
up. ‘The intended company is to have 
a capital of about $2,500,000, of which 
40 per cent will be foreign capital. In 
all quarters this sum is considered ridic- 
ulously inadequate for the starting of 
a complete bulk handling system, as up 
to this time only Braila, Galatz and 
Constantza have terminal elevators. 


SPECIAL GRAIN TRAINS 


In view of the dangerous depletion of 
available grain stocks in Bucharest, 
Themistocle Alexandrescu, vice mayor of 
Bucharest, has asked railway authorities 
to attach wheat trucks to passenger and 
express trains. The railways have ob- 
jected on the ground that they have in- 
stituted special grain trains, which are 
considered express goods trains and are 
able to bring daily 40 trucks with grain 
to Bucharest. This capacity is not fully 
used. On Nov. 17 only 26 truckloads 
were transported. 

Stocks in store in Bucharest on Dec. 
1 were, in tons: 





r Flour 
White Brown 
Wheat De luxe bread bread 
Moara Steaua* .. 











Moara Comerciala 1,300 1,130 630 310 
Moara Assan .... 590 890 120 130 
Moara Olmazu .. 150 550 100 60 
Moara Halber- 

Stadt ..ccccese 300 60 30 20 
Moara Decebal*.. 30 ‘os ree re 
Moara Herdan... 60 40 20 10 

2,930 2,630 900 530 


*Not working. 

BREAD PRICES INCREASED 

In various towns bread prices have re- 
cently been increased. In the capital, 
Bucharest, the question is pending. . At 
a conference called by the department 
of industry and commerce, the millers 
showed a disposition to maintain flour 
prices if the wheat price of about $45 
ton is maintained. At the same time 
they pointed out that various millers in 
the province are offering over $50 ton 
because their respective towns do not 
restrict bread prices. In view of this a 
conference of the mayors of the princi- 
pal towns has been called by the depart- 
ment of industry and commerce. 

Contrary to rumors, the mayor of 
Bucharest has not agreed to any increase 
in the price of bread. The only meas- 
ure taken in the recently issued order 
was to diminish the weight of bread, 
which will be in the future of 900 grams 
(about 2 lbs) instead of one kilogram 
(about 2.2 Ibs). Prices for French 
(luxury) bread are unlimited, for white 
bread about 5c lb, and for brown bread 
about 3.5¢ Ib. 

The towns having lowest bread prices 
are Bucharest, Craioua and Cernauti 
(Czernowitz). 

Dr. Inc. Wtapimimm V. MENDL. 





WINTER SEEDINGS OF WHEAT 

Crop conditions in Russia, ns 
to information gathered by the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture, are 
satisfactory in some districts, but com- 
plaints of insect damage are reported 
from various parts of the country. Con- 
ditions in Spain are favorable and crop 
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The flour market is in its usual holiday state of inactivity, but prices have 
continued to advance on account of the strength in wheat, even though demand 


has been very light. 


Practically all types and grades of flour, as quoted on 


Tuesday, Déc. 30, were up 25c bbl from the levels of the preceding Tuesday. 
Based on delivery at eastern consuming markets, hard winter straights are now 
only 25@50c bbl below spring standard patents, with soft winters about $1 below 


hard winters. 


The feed market has shown no further advance, and in some _ instances 


prices are a trifle below those of a week ago. 
Shipping directions from domestic buyers have 


quiet, and shipments are light. 


Export inquiry for flour is very 


been coming in moderately well, as flour stocks are low. 
There is little selling pressure on the part of mills, as the wheat market 
situation does not provide much inducement for price concessions on deferred 


deliveries. 


There is a general expectation of a considerable increase in flour 
buying soon after the first of the year. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION LIGHT 


Christmas week always sees a slackening of mill activity, and this year it 
brought flour production to the lowest point reached in a long time. The spring 
wheat mills of the Northwest reported for the week of Dec. 21-27 an output 
representing 29 per cent of total capacity, a drop of 14 points from the week 
before; the Minneapolis mills turned out only 122,479 bbls of flour, 22 per cent 
of their capacity. The hard winter wheat mills of the Southwest reported a 


58 per cent production, a loss of 11 points. 


The Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft 


winter wheat mills reported a 36 per cent output, a drop of 30 points. 
Buffalo’s flour output for the week was 49 per cent of capacity, 24 points 
less than the week before. Production in the St. Louis district was 40 per cent, 


a 7 point decrease. 
cent production. 


The southeastern soft winter wheat mills had about 50 per 
On the north Pacific Coast the flour output was reported at 


41 per cent of capacity, a 12 point loss from the week before. 


BAKERY MERGER UNDER FIRE 


It is reported from Washington that the attorney general’s office is already 
at work on an investigation of the new bakery consolidation, and that agents of 
this department are collecting data on the subject. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is also reported to have begun an investigation on its own account. It is 
rumored that, if the information obtained appears to warrant such action, the 
attorney general may proceed at once to apply for an injunction against the 
merger, without waiting for the complete carrying out of its program of coast- 
to-coast amalgamation of bakery properties. 








growth is satisfactory. Late sown crops 
in Austria are in need of rain. Winter 
seeding in France has been completed, 
and an increase over the acreage sown 
last year seems probable. The condition 
of the Indian wheat crop is satisfactory 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
which are the principal wheat producing 
provinces of India. Seeding has been 
delayed by recent rains in Bihar, Orissa 
and Bengal. Sowings of hard wheat 
and barley in North Africa have been 
extended as a result of recent general 


rains. 





BAKER LOSES LIFE IN FIRE 


Returning to the burning building to 
shut off valves to prevent an explosion, 


Abraham Neuman, 21 years old, was 
burned to death when fire destroyed the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co* bakery 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The property loss 
was placed at $75,000. Firemen be- 
lieve the fire started from an _ over- 
heated stove. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing .prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to va- 
rious rate basing points, Dec, 30, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.50; St. Louis, 
$5.45; Memphis, Tenn., $5.65; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.85; Louisiana (group 1), 
$6.05; New Orleans, $6; Kansas City, 
$5.60. 








Commerce, in bushels: 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


aos Week ending r 
Dec. 20, ’24 Dec. 22,’23 Dec. 18,'24 Dec. 20,’24 Dec. 22, 23 


July 1 to————, 











DE nbiecdess recess 883,000 213,000 1,241,000 12,079,000 3,717,000 
United Kingdom .... 1,737,000 40,000 1,328,000 30,764,000 10,086,000 
Other Europe ...... 1,379,000 100,000 1,479,000 43,916,000 11,630,000 
CO, éededesecets 944994 +4765 ij «os0c58 47,836,000 16,044,000 
Other countries ....  «.+.-. 108,000 41,000 6,655,000 13,587,000 
ers ..*3,999,000 461,000 4,089,000 141,250,000 55,064,000 
Per er ere, 617,000 9,000 900,000 17,797,000 7,864,000 
CE desc ance aesyesoes 105,000 522,000 58,000 3,575,000 5,892,000 
CG civ ccesuicvsvcses 190,000 4,000 100,000 3,930,000 1,054,000 
DE. so eaves iswkesenes 372,000 97,000 197,000 27,754,000 9,148,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 1,742,000 4,654,000 887,000 23,470,000 53,257,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 629,000 bus. 
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Buckwheat flour prices maintain an 
upward tendency, although market ac- 
tivity in the past week has not been 
marked, owing to holiday inertia. Mills 
appear reluctant to book orders for long 
deferred delivery, holding to their be- 
lief that higher prices are imminent. 
The advance in corn and wheat has had 
its effect upon the buckwheat market, 
contributing to the influences that keep 
buckwheat prices upon an upward trend. 

In the first 11 months of 1924 exports 
of buckwheat from this country amount- 
ed to 121,000 bus, valued at $131,000, 
against 17,000 bus valued at $18,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1923. Ex- 
ports of buckwheat flour for these pe- 
riods were 286,000 and 503,000 lbs, re- 
spectively, valued at $16,000 and $21,000. 
Exports in November of this year were 
on an extraordinarily larger basis than 
in 1923, amounting to 78,000 bus buck- 
wheat grain against less than 500 in the 
previous November, and _ 108,000 lbs 
buckwheat flour against 13,000. Values 
of buckwheat grain were considerably 
higher, and of flour lower, than in the 
previous November. 

Mitwavkee.—There has been little ac- 
tivity in the buckwheat market locally, 
as receipts are negligible and demand 
small, In the interior, mills are buying 
moderately and the supply appears to 
be fair. Buckwheat mills are doing a 
better business than a year ago, as the 
jobbing and retail trades are much more 
active as the result of the early winter 
and the severity of weather conditions 
in December, which normally is mild. 
This good demand is keeping buckwheat 
flour prices firm. The grain is holding 
its own, but local prices are largely 
nominal. Closing quotations, Dec. 27: 
silver hull, $2.15@2.25 cwt; Japanese, 
$2.30@2,35. 

Cuicaco.—The market is firm, but 
prices have only been advanced about 
15c cwt. The colder weather has stimu- 
lated interest to some extent, and a fair 
amount of small lot buying was reported 
last week. So far, however, buyers have 
not been inclined to cover their future 
requirements, but are taking on smaller 
quantities right along. Medium white 
buckwheat flour was quoted Dec. 29 at 
$4.25, in cotton 100’s, car lots, basis 
Chicago. 

Minneapouis.—The local buckwheat 
market is quiet, but prices remain firm, 
with an upward tendency. The opinion 
prevails that values will increase. De- 
mand for buckwheat grain is fairly ac- 
tive, and offerings are light. Japanese 
buckwheat is quoted at $2.45@2.50 ecwt, 
silver hull $2.40 and mixed $2:40. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
improving. Buyers’ stocks have become 
depleted, and dealers report business ac- 
tive in this line. Prices are about 5c bu 
higher. On Dec. 27 Canadian sellers 
were asking 90@95c bu for good quality 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 

PrrrssurcuH.— Buckwheat flour sold 
last week at $4@4.50 cwt, in cotton 100’s, 
and a fair demand was reported. 





FIRE IN RUSSELL-MILLER PLANT 

Burrawo, N. Y., Dec. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire on Dec. 29 caused $500 
damage to the fifth floor of the new 
Russell-Miller mill here. Spontaneous 
combustion caused the blaze, which was 
checked before serious damage was done 
to the machinery. None of the stock 
was damaged. P. D. Faunestock. 








OE ao ninss 6s sch swssbcnntesers 
Spring standard patent ...........2secceses 
SED ig 060.6 06s 6555604000008 009 


Hard winter short patent 
BEOSG WHGGT GOTRIGRE 20000 sce cccccccvce oe 
Se EE EE HD voso nc ccetianséesece 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
4 ee 
Sett winter Grat clear ...........c-scccscece 


SE a ogc tds dice shuisbesduss 
SI CI 05 oss ccc 00n en's scecebone 





PD -ceeeesoee Per (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@9.90 


*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 30. 
quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt delivery. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.50@10.00 $9.20@ 9.65 $....@.... $8.75@ 9.20 $9.50@10.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.90@10.10 $10.70@10.90 $9.75 @10.00 $9.60@10.20 
9.20@ 9.80 9.05@ 9.35 cove Qeeee 8.50@ 8.75 8.95@ 9.45 8.75@ 9.00 9.50@ 9.75 9.50@10.50 9.50@ 9.75 Tere 
7.65@ 8.20 7.50@ 7.80 coeeQoeoss 7.10@ 7.50 8.10@ 8.50 ocee@..- 8.50@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.40 coco @ucee ee eee 
9.10@ 9.70 oo@.. 8.80@ 9.50 8.20@ 8.70 9.25@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.25@10.10 9.50@ 9.80 8.50@ 9.25 
Ter Pe oo@ee 8.00@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.25 8.80@ 9.30 8.75@ 9.00 9.00@ 9.50 cooe@ecee 9.20@ 9.50 coco @®@ cove 
7.30@ 8.00 oss 7.15@ 7.76 6.80@ 7.40 o@iace coe QDaocee cose @® cocs ooo Que coco @eocece cece @® cece 
8.90@ 9.60 coe Mose --@. 8.60@ 9.10 Trt, Pee 8.75@ 9.00 Ter. ere 9.15@10.40 9.00@ 9.30 9.90@10.50 
8.30@ 8.60 co Meces oo@.- 8.00@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.75 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.00@ 8.35 9.00@ 9.25 8.70@ 9.00 9.50@ 9.75 
7.50@ 8.20 co cQPeces a 7.00@ 7.50 coor @.eee cove @ocse occ e@® ween 8.00@ 8.65 occe Bocce 9.25@ 9.50 
7.80@ 8.20 7.80@ 7.90 oo @uecce © @ucee 8.20@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 8.30@ 8.80 8.50@ 8.75 rr, er Ter, wee 
7.35@ 7.85 6.10@ 6.20 Pee - @..- ocee@.-n. 6.85@ 7.10 occe@® coos 8.20@ 8.40 Cees Qooee occ e @® coce 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
ooo @.... (49'B) $....@.... (49's) — Sy $9.40@ 9.85 $8.65 @8.75 
8.40 @8.90 8.90@9.10 9.00@9.45 9.55@ 9.75 9.15@9.40 
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BAKERY MERGER IS 
UNDER SCRUTINY 


Department of Justice Begins Investigation 
of Combination—Injunction Con- 
sidered Not Unlikely 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Things are not 
going well with the big bakery merger. 
The Department of Justice is starting 
an investigation that may result in block- 
ing this gigantic combination. Appar- 
ently the attorney general’s office is 
working fast with a view to stopping the 
consolidation before it gets more than 
fairly well started. 

It is noticed that the stock of the 
new concern has not yet appeared on 
the board, and a number of interested 
persons are manifesting a little uneasi- 
ness. The fear is expressed that the 
attorney general will proceed directly 
by the injunction process instead of 
waiting for completion of the merger 
and then filing suit to dissolve. 

Four agents have been directed to 

gather all data concerning the amalga- 
mation of the properties, and Mr. Stone 
has designated an attorney in the de- 
partment to give the questior® his full 
time and attention immediately upon re- 
ceipt of the information. 
The attorney general has indicated 
his interest in the activities in connec- 
tion with the merger of baking interests, 
and the Federal Trade Commission like- 
wise has taken note of developments. 

Mr. Stone intends that his department 
shall inquire carefully into whether or 
not any violation of antitrust laws is in 
prospect. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion similarly has announced its inten- 
tion to determine whether or not any ac- 
tion is being taken which constitutes a 
violation of the federal trade commission 
act or of the provisions of the Clayton 
act, over which it has jurisdiction, 

Action by the Department of Justice 
would consist of proceedings in the fed- 
eral courts, while the Federal Trade 
Commission, if convinced of a violation, 
would bring a complaint against the 
company. 





Taggart Company Enters Merger 

InprANAPOLIS, INv.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation has acquired the 
Taggart Baking Co. of this city, and the 
plant at Anderson, Ind. This is the 
fifth acquisition of the Continental since 
its organization several weeks ago. Un- 
der the new arrangement A. L. Taggart, 
president Taggart Baking Co., will go to 
New York as vice president of the Con- 
tinental. W. L. Taggart will succeed 
him as president of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Co. here, and will be in active charge 
of affairs. The Indianapolis firm will 
continue to operate under the present 
name. Elmer L. Cline, vice president, 
and E. B. Taggart, secretary-treasurer, 
will continue with the Taggart Baking 
Co. in executive capacities. 

Curis O. ABion. 


Will Not Buy Rockwell Bakery 

New York, N. Y.—It is understood 
that the contemplated purchase of the 
Rockwell Bakery by the Continental 
Baking Corporation will not be carried 
out, and that the Continental has for- 
feited its deposit. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





ELEVATOR MANAGERS ASKED 
TO ASSIST WHEAT POOLS 


Great Faris, Mont.—Elevator man- 
agers of Montana have been mailed a 
request from the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association that they respect the 
contractual agreement existing between 
the association and farmers in their ter- 
ritory. In order that the elevator man- 
agers may know who are members of 
the association, names of members in the 
territory are furnished, together with a 
copy of the agreement held by the asso- 
ciation. 

This is part of the campaign that is 
now being started in Montana to en- 
force the contract as to members and 
to collect penalties for violation. Suits 
have already been filed in Flathead 
County, and it is stated that similar ac- 
tion will be taken in several other locali- 
ties at once. The association says in its 


Official publication that, generally speak- 
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ing, elevator managers have been courte- 
ous and fair, but that they have found 
some antagonism from certain banks 
that have counseled their farmer patrons 
to dispose of their wheat by selling di- 
rect to elevators for cash with which to 
liquidate debts due to the banks and loan 
companies. 

It will be found, however, that the 
banks are not the chief offenders in con- 
tract breaking, in some sections at least, 
as members in instances have disposed of 
wheat in the name of some member of 
the family, or sold it ostensibly to a 
nonmember in order to get the total 
amount of cash it was worth immediate- 
ly. It is reported that in some cases 
members who had signed the long term 
contract have since leased their farms 
with the view to escaping their contract 
liability. 

The association manager, Ben Hollen- 
beck, announces that he proposes to have 
the question of contractual liability judi- 
cially determined and to enforce the con- 
tract fully in all cases. It has been the 
disposition of the management until re- 
cently to allow farmers some latitude in 
handling urgent debts, but with the 
present situation somewhat eased up, 
Mr. Hollenbeck declares that the only 
fair method is to make all members de- 
liver their wheat to the pool. His posi- 
tion has been given general publicity. 

The action, it is understood, is to com- 
bat the complaint of some of the sup- 
porters of the pool who have been criti- 
cising because they received from 8c to 
14c bu under the going price at their 
local elevator at the date they delivered 
to. the pool. A specific instance of those 
figures appears in a statement recently 
published from Charles Kleinman, of 
Scobey, who declares that selling his 
1924 crop through the pool cost him 
$306.25. 

Joun A. Curry. 


INCREASE IN FLOUR AND 
GRAIN TONNAGE AT SOO 


’ Dututn, Minn.—Flour tonnage mov- 
ing through the Soo Canal for the 1924 
season totaled 10,996,101 bbls, against 
about 500,000 less for the year 1923, and 
wheat 289,722,609 bus for 1924, and 282,- 
985,776 the previous year, according to 
the United States engineer’s office. 
Coarse grains showed the largest in- 
crease, 165,476,906 bus, compared with 
87,523,341 in 1923. 





F. G. Cartson. 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT CALLS 
CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE 


A nonpartisan conference, consisting 
of representatives of landowners, farm- 
ers and farm workers, will shortly be 
summoned in Great Britain to try to 
work out a national agricultural policy 
which would give confidence and stabil- 
ity to the farming industry, according 
to an announcement recently made by the 
British government. Consideration will 
be given to suggestions for increasing the 
area of arable land in England and 
Wales, and to measures for stimulating 
the economic maximum production of 
food on all agricultural land of the 
country. A study will also be made as 
to the best manner in which maximum 
employment of farm labor at reasonable 
rates of wages may be realized. 

The British government states that, un- 
less these objects can be simultaneously 
attained, no measure for the relief of 
agriculture or for the assistance of any 
particular section of the industry will 
secure the permanent support of the in- 
dustrial population. From the labor 
point of view the decline in agriculture 
in Great Britain is a serious menace to 
employment in other industries, and has 
a depressing effect on wages. In the 
opinion of the government it is of prime 
importance to maintain and possibly in- 
crease the area of arable land. 

The government has instructed those 
who are to attend the conference to re- 
port what measures it deems worthy of 
consideration, and has suggested that any 
measures recommended should provide 
for an addition of not less than 1,000,000 
acres to the arable areas, which would be 
an increase of approximately 10 per cent. 
It is emphasized, however, that the con- 
ference is not merely one on acreage, 





but that all recommendations should be 
designed to secure the highest standard 
of profitable production from all the 
land of the country, whether arable or 
grass. 

The government announcement states 
further that in the past there has been 
too much of a tendency to consider Brit- 
ish agriculture in terms of grain alone. 
Actually, the live stock industry, in- 
cluding meat, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, at the present time accounts for 
approximately three fourths of the total 
annual value of the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country, while potatoes, to- 
gether with fruit and vegetables, repre- 
sent another 10 per cent. The govern- 
ment is therefore of the opinion that an 
increase in these forms of production is 
of very great national importance, and 
that more consideration should be given 
to the production of these products than 
to increasing wheat. It is felt that land 
in arable cultivation can be diverted to 
wheat in an emergency, and that in nor- 
mal times it is not a national necessity 
to grow wheat to an extent greater than 
is economically profitable. 


BROENNIMAN TO DIRECT 
SALES OF STANDARD CO. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Effective Jan, 1, Edward G. 
Broenniman assumes the duties of the 
newly created office of vice president, in 
charge of sales, of the Standard Milling 
Co., with headquarters at the corpora- 
tion’s main office, 49 Wall Street, New 
York City. Mr. Broenniman at the same 
time resigns as president of both the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., and the Broenni- 
man Export Corporation. His brother, 
L. E. Broenniman, succeeds him in these 
positions, the other officers remaining the 
same as at present. Edward G. Broenni- 
man retains his interest in the two 
Broenniman corporations. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








SPANISH MILLERS SUBJECT 
TO PRICE FIXING FORMULA 

Barcetona, Spain, Dec. 12.—The con- 
troversy that is being waged by various 
factions interested in wheat, flour and 
bread, against the government, has taken 
on the character of an epidemic. A few 
days ago the Central Board of Supplies, 
which is charged with regulating prices 
of foodstuffs of prime necessity, with 
the aim of preventing abuses by mer- 
chants and producers, published a pro- 
nouncement regulating the price of flour 
in accordance with the price of wheat, 
based upon a formula arrived at through 
consideration of the following factors: 
the price of wheat, the cost of trans- 
portation, the value of the offal and the 
cost of milling in each particular milling 
district. 

This regulation brings to an end the 
arbitrary fixed price of flour, and gives 
freedom to market transactions, which 
are restricted solely by the necessity for 
maintaining a reasonable margin of 
profit to the miller. Its laudable pur- 
pose is to protect the consumer from an 
immediate desire for gain on the part of 
the manufacturer, and to permit a free 
movement of grain. 

Nevertheless the most engrossing prob- 
lem remains unsolved. This is the price 
of bread. Concerning it, the govern- 
ment has announced, as has also the 
governor general of Barcelona, a decree 
which, after praising the action of the 
Central Board of Supplies, gives direc- 
tions of a general character for the reg- 
ulation. of prices affecting the whole 
chain of production from wheat to bread. 
This has had the effect of holding the 
wheat and flour markets in further sus- 
pense, pending promulgation of such 
regulations, with the result of prolong- 
ing a very bad situation in the Spanish 
flour market. 

Feperico Montacup CasTELLANO. 





FIRE DESTROYS MILL BUILDING 
InpiAnapous, Inp., Dec. 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The old Andrews flour mill 
building at Muncie was destroyed by 
fire today, with a loss of $18,000 on the 
three-story building and machinery. The 
plant was the property of John E. An- 
drews and his son, Dr. George R. An- 
drews, 
Curis O. Axion. 
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NAFZIGER BAKING CO. 
NOT ASSOCIATED WITH 
ANY OTHER CONCERN 


In “Danger of a Bread Tru 
published in The Northwestern 
Miller of Dec. 10, the following pa» - 
graph appeared: 

“Among other important recent 
bakery amalgamations should je 
mentioned those now controlled |, 
the Freihofer Baking Co., Phila - 
phia, which in 1921 acquired {)e 
property of the Schulze Baking ( »,, 
Chicago, and also the Phoenix F}. ur 
Mill, Davenport, Iowa; and the N .f- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City, Vio. 
a $1,000,000 corporation operat 
eight plants in the Southwest.” 

It appears that this paragra 
while undoubtedly perfectly gv id 
English, is being interpreted as a 
statement that the Nafziger 
pany is in some way connected 
the Freihofer Baking Co. This 
of course, not at all the case, | 
Nafziger Baking Co. being an ab 
lutely independent concern with »» 
affiliations with any other compan 


IS 





VALUES OF GRAIN AND 
GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPOR*'S 


During the first 11 months of 1924, 
ports of grains and grain products fr in 
the United States amounted to nea: \ 
$388,000,000, or $97,000,000 more than : +r 
the same period in the previous y« 
The chief gains were as follows: wh« 
$97,488,000; rye, $10,287,000; barley, * 
168,000; malt, $2,790,000; wheat flor, 
$2,057,000; rye flour, $595,000. The va’ ic 
of the corn exports was $18,731,000 
Other losses were: rice, $5,682,000; o 
meal, $1,942,000; corn meal, $447,(i 
rice meal, $395,000; hominy and gr 
$302,000. The value of the Novem! 
shipments was $45,543,000 greater th 
that of November, 1923. The princi 
gains were as follows: wheat, $39,1(: 
000; barley, $2,781,000; wheat flour, § 
589,000; rye, $1,126,000; malt, $626,00 
oats, $365,000. The largest losses durii» 
November, compared with November 
1923, were oatmeal $221,000, and ‘r\ 
flour $125,000. 

The export price per unit of every o1 
of the enumerated commodities, with t 
exception of three (macaroni, “oth 
grain preparations” and “other co: 
preparations”) was greater in Noven 
ber, 1924, than during the correspon 
ing month of 1923. Notable among th 
increases may be mentioned: whea! 
$1.57 bu, compared to $1.13 in the pri 
vious November; rye $1.34, compare 
with 80c; wheat flour $6.67 bbl, compar 
to $5.16. The export unit price durin 
the past 11 months, compared to th 
for the same months of 1923, for t 
principal commodities, was as follo\ 
barley, $1.075 and $0.776; corn, $0.' 
and $0.874; oats, $0.608 and $0.525; r! 
$0.0475 and $0.392; flour, $5.58 and $5 
malt, $1.063 and $1; rye, $1.092 
$0.916; wheat, $1.405 and $1.189; 
cuits, 14c and 14.12c; macaroni, 7. 
and 7.86c; corn meal, $5.05 and $4.!> 
hominy and grits, 2.17¢ and 1.95c; « 
meal, 4.28c and 3.54c; rye flour, $1 
and $4.35, 

Quantities exported: The exports du 
ing the past 11 months were greater tha 
for the corresponding period of 1923 
the following amounts: wheat, 55,000, 
000 bus; barley, 5,400,000; rye, 4,500,000 ; 
malt, 2,400,000; biscuits, 1,600,000. 

To counterbalance these gains, how- 
ever, there was a loss of 22,000,000 bus 
corn, 188,000,000 Ibs rice and broken rice, 
20,000,000 Ibs hominy and grits, and 7,- 
000,000 Ibs oatmeal. The exports of 
bread. grains (wheat and rye) during 
the past 11 months were nearly 60,000,- 
000 bus above those of the same period 
in 1923. The exports of flour, however, 
were only 37,000 bbls greater. The ex- 
ports of coarse grains, taken as a group, 
were 400,000 tons less than for the same 
period in the previous year, due to the 
great loss in the shipments of corn. 
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E. K. LUDINGTON TO 
HEAD BAG MERGER 


New Concern Is Incorporated in Delaware 
with Capftalization of $12,000,000—Ex- 
ecutive Headquarters in New York 


Cuicaco, Inu.—E, K. Ludington, head 
of the Chase Bag Co., has been elected 
nresident of the newly organized Chase 
Bag Co., Inc., formed as a result of the 
merger of six leading manufacturers 
of cotton and burlap bags. J. W. Fal- 
coner, of the Northern Bag Co., was 
selected as the chairman of the board 
of directors. Other officials are: G. D. 
\dams, Cleveland-Akron Bag _ Co. 
Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee Bag Co., 
vice presidents; L. D. Falls, American 
Rag Co. treasurer; Duane Hall, Chase 
Rag Co, secretary; F. H. Ludington, 
Chase Bag Co., assistant secretary; E. 
|, Hurnie, Chase Bag Co., assistant 
treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors are 
i, K, Ludington, J. W. Falconer, G. D. 
\dams, Charles R. Decker, L. D. Falls, 
Ouane Hall, and J. F. Allen. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
led at Dover, Del., and the new com- 

iny has an authorized capitalization of 
12,000,000. Executive headquarters will 
ie located in the Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 

It has been stated that Duane Hall, 
ho has been in charge of buying at 
New York for many years for the Chase 
Bag Co., will be prominently identified 
vith the purchasing activities of the 
lants comprising the new organization, 
hich will be concentrated at the execu- 
ive offices in New York. 

As previously: announced, the com- 
panies will become branches of the cen- 
tral organization, but each will retain its 
identity. Great benefit is expected to 
accrue to all the firms in view of the 
tremendous buying power the corpora- 
tion will have by reason of concentrated 
purchases. 

The companies which make up the new 
corporation are: Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis; Chase Bag Co., Kansas City; 
(American Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn; 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Buffalo (N. Y.) Bag Co; Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co; Northern Bag Co., 
Minneapolis. 

S. O. Werner. 





NEW ENGLAND BREAD PRICES 
UNCHANGED FOR THE PRESENT 


Boston, Mass.—According to a state- 
ment by Horace D. Lykens, secretary 
New England Bakers’ Association, no 
increase in the price of bread will re- 
sult from the advance in the price of 
flour, “for the present, at least.” 

Mr. Lykens says the margin of bak- 
ers’ profit, which was less than one- 
fifth of a cent per loaf a year ago, has 
been eaten up on account of the pres- 
ent high price of flour, The large bak- 
ing companies, however, feel that the 
price of bread should not be advanced 
to meet the increase in flour, for many 
of them are of the belief that flour will 
drop within the next two months. At 
present, bakers are absorbing their loss. 
Should the price of flour fail to de- 
cline within a short time, it will be nec- 
essary to increase the price of bread. 

The increase in flour prices has not 
only wiped out the baker’s profits, Mr. 
Lykens says, but has resulted in loss. 
One representative New England baking 
company, which last year made $50,000, 
has lost this profit and $100,000 addi- 
tional as a result of the rise in flour. 
Bakers are practicing every economy 
and striving to increase volume of busi- 
ness without increasing their overhead. 
They are not, Mr. Lykens declares, cut- 


ting quality. Seen tet 
vis W, DePass. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Indiana Bakers’ Association will 
start its 1925 work by holding a district 
meeting in Muncie on Jan, 14, at the 
Roberts Hotel, beginning at 2:30 p.m. 
In the evening a dinner will be given, 
to which bakers and supply men are in- 
vited. , 

On Jan. 28 a meeting will be held at 
Evansville, in the Chamber of Co rce, 
beginning at 2:30 p.m. and the usual 
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dinner in the evening. The association 
is inviting bakers in neighboring towns 
in Kentucky and Tllinois, as well as all 
bakers in suvuthern Indiana, to attend. 
This will be the last meeting prior to 
the holding of the state convention in 
Indianapolis, Feb. 18-19. Several good 
speakers have been engaged for both 
district meetings. 


REPORT SHOWS INCREASE 
IN KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A report released 
by the Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture last week shows a final estimate of 
the 1924 wheat crop of 153,627,648 bus, 
worth $163,809,507. This compares with 
a crop last year of 76,172,274 bus, valued 
at $66,341,973. The 1924 yield per acre 
was 16.3 bus, compared to 9.7 in 1923. 

The 1924 corn crop in Kansas was 
131,007,817 bus. This has been excelled 
only once before in the last nine years, 
and that was by a small margin in 1919. 
The increase over last year is more than 
6,000,000 bus. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





MILLING COMPANY GIVES 
INSURANCE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Paid up insurance 
policies for all its employees were the 
gift of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, this Christmas. 
The amounts varied in accordance with 
the length of time workers had been 
with the company, the minimum being 
$500 and the maximum $3,000. Em- 
ployees with service records of 18 years 
were given $3,000 policies, with no in- 
creases. Lesser policies will increase 
in value each year until the maximum 
is reached. 

The policies were specially engraved, 
containing the pictures of the five plants 
operated by the company, and the fac- 
simile of a letter from Ferd C. Kaths, 
president, explaining the purpose of the 
gift. The insurance also carries a dis- 
ability clause. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





REDUCTION IN FLOUR RATES 
ANNOUNCED BY GULF LINES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A reduction of 4c 
cwt has been made by Gulf steamship 
lines on flour shipments to Europe. 
The reduction is announced for Janu- 
ary rates only, but it will probably be 
made effective for other months later. 

The lower rates were brought about 
by the concerted action of interested 
parties who complained that wheat was 
being shipped from the Gulf at rates 
far below those quoted for flour. A 5c 
differential is supposed to be main- 
tained. The new rates will be about in 
line with that differential. 

Harvey E. YAnmTis. 





COTTON CROP IN INDIA 

The first forecast of this year’s cotton 
crop in India is 5,069,000 bales of 478 
Ibs, an increase of 822,000 bales over the 
final estimate of the crop of last year. 
This forecast is based on reports re- 
ceived up to Dec. 1, and covers the en- 
tire cotton area of India. Should this 
forecast be borne out, India will harvest 
the largest crop in the past 30 years. 





DEATH OF CHARLES KENNEDY 

Burrato, N. Y.—The death on Dec. 
24 of Charles Kennedy, president 
Charles Kennedy & Co., removes from 
Buffalo its best-known grain dealer. Mr. 
Kennedy died in his home, on Jewett 
Parkway, after an illness which, al- 
though of two years’ duration, did not 
reach a critical stage until this winter. 
He had not been in his office since Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in Buffalo in 
1858, gaining his early education in 
DeVeaux College and later studying 
medicine in the University of Buffalo. 
He received a physician’s degree in 
1885, but chose to enter the grain busi- 
ness, with which he was connected until 
the time of his death. 

In 1911 he was chosen president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange, and during the 
war served as vice president of the 
United States Grain Administration Cor- 
poration. He was a director of the 


Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, and ex- 
ceptionally prominent in its financial and 
business affairs. 

Mr. Kennedy was a member of the 
Buffalo and Country clubs of Ancient 
Landmarks Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and 
of the Nu Sigma Nu fraternity. He for- 
merly was captain in the 74th Regiment, 
New York state guard. 

Surviving are the widow, Helen 
Morehouse Kennedy, two sons, Charles 
M. and Robert P. Kennedy, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Howard R. Patch, all of 
Buffalo. The funeral services on Dec. 
27 were largely attended, 

P. D, Faunestocx. 


MANITOBA WHEAT NOW 
CULTIVATED IN SPAIN 


Barcetona, Sparin.—During seasons of 
short crops in Spain there is usually a 
considerable importation, when no gov- 
ernment regulation forbids, of wheat 
from North America, principally of 
those classes known as Manitobas and 
hard winters. The high price of these 
wheats in the Spanish market, due to 
their great strength, has brought about 
an effort to cultivate such varieties in 
Spain. 

Tests were made a number of years 
ago, but the conclusion was reached that 
whereas Manitoba wheat could be grown 
here it was subject to rapid degenera- 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Importa for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
--—Week ending—, 
Dec. 20 Dec, 13 Dec. 20, 1924 
rs 7,463,214 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 

--—-Week ending—, 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13 
302,673 130,325 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


. Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Dec. 20, 1924 
9,336,315 











tion, losing its desirable qualities to 
such a degree as to make it unprofitable. 
New seed had to be imported annually, 
and even this did not give wholly ac- 
ceptable results. 

Not satisfied with these experiments, 
however, a government agricultural ex- 
pert, Don Luis Iturralde Delgado, has 
initiated new researches, which have 
brought him to the conclusion that cul- 
tivation of Manitoba wheat offers a 
definite interest for Spanish agriculture, 
particularly in the colder regions. His 
study has extended over three years. It 
began inauspiciously with the sowing of 
a parcel of poor seed, which, in spite of 
the rigors of a bad crop season, pro- 
duced enough good seed to continue the 
experiment in the following year. The 
result in 1922 were very satisfactory. 
Although there was some evidence. of 
degeneration, the crop, after selection of 
seed, brought fancy prices from millers. 
In 1923 there was bad luck from floods 
which washed out most of the seed, but 
the quality of the small crop realized 
was still better than that of the pre- 
vious year. 

In view of these experiences, Sefior 
Delgado considers the old belief that 
Manitoba wheat degenerates rapidly in 
Spanish soil to be erroneous. He points 
to successful cultivation in the provinces 
of Madrid, Guadalajara, Cuenca, Palen- 
cia, Zaragoza and Valencia. The latter 
belongs to the temperate zone of Span- 
ish wheat cultivation, but there was mod- 
erate success even there. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLANo. 





FREIGHT CAR SUPPLY INCREASING 

Due to the seasonal decrease in traffic, 
the number of surplus freight cars in 
ore repair and immediately available 
or service is growing, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. These show that, on 
Dec. 14, surplus freight cars totaled 
223,431, an increase of 14,980, compared 
with the number on Dec. 7. Practically 
no car shortage is being reported. 
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SELLING METHODS 
WILL BE STUDIED 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Issues Invitations for National Confer- 
ence on System of Distribution 


One hundred and fifty business men,— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and _ retail- 
ers,—economists and representatives of 
the consuming public, have been invited 
by Richard F. Grant, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to participate in the national 
conference on distribution, the first 
meeting of which will be held under the 
auspices of the chamber, in Washington, 
Jan, 14-15. 

It is the purpose of this meeting to 
map out the field of inquiry to be cov- 
ered by the conference in a study of the 
prevailing methods of merchandising. 
Committees will be designated to take up 
various phases of the problem, and their 
reports will be submitted later to a 
general meeting of the conference for 
scrutiny and approval. 

The membership of the conference will 
be representative of all the factors en- 
tering into distribution, retail stores of 
all kinds, the department store, the 
wholesaling and jobbing business and 
the large manufacturing corporation 
which may distribute its own products 
directly to retailers or through other 
agencies. 

“It has become apparent to business 
men, manufacturers, producers and mer- 
chants, as well as to the general public,” 
said Mr. Grant in a statement announc- 
ing the calling of the conference, “that 
an important field of economic study lies 
within the range of marketing activities 
that have to do with the transfer of 
goods from the producer to the con- 
sumer. 

“Viewed at long range, methods of 
production are being constantly im- 
proved. Costs of production are being 
reduced through better management and 
organization, the perfection of new 
processes, and the wider use of machin- 
ery. This accomplishment has been due 
in no small measure to a better knowl- 
edge of conditions affecting manufacture 
and production. 

“The distribution of commodities and 
articles of common use is as important 
a factor in the fixing of the price to the 
ultimate consumer as the producing of 
them. The system that has been built is 
the only system we have or can have for 
many years to come. Before we can 
pass upon it intelligently or reply ef- 
fectively to any criticism, a better un- 
derstanding of it is necessary. Un- 
doubtedly the processes of distribution 
are undergoing constant change and im- 
provement, but these changes are often 
lost sight of because they are not im- 
mediately reflected in a reduction of 
prices to the consumer. 

“Statements and counterstatements are 
made as to what is wrong. The consum- 
ing public frequently attributes the price 
spread between producer and consumer 
to excessive profits. Injudicious buying 
suffers with injudicious selling the blame 
for what appear to be excessive costs. 
The producer, the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer are collectively criticized for con- 
ditions beyond their single control. 

“The problem of distribution cannot 
be weighed intelligently nor can im- 
provements be made in existing methods 
until there has been a competent survey 
of conditions of distribution and a com- 
pilation of facts relating to it necessary 
to a conclusion. This can best be accom- 
plished by those who are themselves en- 
gaged in or familiar with distribution. 
To this end the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has taken the ini- 
tiative in calling the conference, in the 
hope that, as a result of the work to be 
set in motion, reports of a practical na- 
ture, upon which future economies and 
improved methods of distribution will be 
based, may be made.” 








PRUSSIAN HARVESTS FAVORABLE 

According to a report from Commer- 
cial Attaché Herring at Berlin, Prussian 
harvests are considerably more favorable 
than was predicted during recent months 
by the government. 





The west of England is a large user of 
high grade soft winter wheat flour. 
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1924 CONSUMPTION 
OF SPRING WHEAT 


Reports from Mills in the Northwest Show 
Steady Elimination of Small In- 
terior Establishments 





The attached statements, compiled 
from reports received from mills in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Montana, estimate the consumption of 
wheat in these states during the crop 
year ending Aug. 31, 1924, with com- 
parisons: 

They show that, of the mills reporting, 
137 mills were idle the entire crop year. 
These do not include a score or two that 
did nothing but grind feed. The figures 
are illuminating, since they portray the 
steady elimination of the small interior 
mill. At the centers of production, like 
Minneapolis, Duluth and St. Paul, the 
production of flour was materially less 
than in the preceding 12 months. The 
wheat consumption in the entire North- 
west for the crop year was 16,666,000 
bus less than in 1922-23, with 60 fewer 
mills in operation. 

The statements in detail follow, the 
flour output being figured arbitrarily on 
the basis of 414 bus wheat to the barrel: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000's 


omitted) shows: 
In- 





Mills in 1923-24 1922-23 crease 
Minneapolis 54,861 70,789 *15,928 
EE o'6e sl ewecw ea 00% 4,253 4,890 *637 
 . aaa ‘ 2,814 2,946 #132 


Minnesota, interior 45,599 47,679 *%2,080 

Totals ..... P .. 107,528 126,304 *18,777 
North Dakota ...... 1 39 9,459 5,880 
South Dakota ...... 3, 1,742 1,528 
Montana ..... 6,892 12,189 %5,297 








Totals 133,030 149,694 *16,666 


*Decrease. 
SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 
The quantity of wheat ground (000's omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 





r Ground—, In- No. mills 

1923-24 1922-23 crease, 1923 1922 

bus bus bus -24 -23 

Minnesota.. 107,528 126,304 *18,777 188 223 
N. Dakota... 15,339 9,459 5,880 61 66 
S. Dakota.. 3,270 1,742 1,528 39 62 
Montana ... 6,892 12,189 ° %5,297 58 65 
Totals ... 133,030 149,694 *16,666 346 406 


*Decrease. 
COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


Totals for a series of years, covering all 
mills in Minnesota, North and South Dakota: 











Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 

1905-6, 509 mills..... 138,436,000 
1906-7, 475 mills.....133,365,881 
1907-8, 467 mils..... 120,057,995 
1908-9, 469 mills..... 122,590,8 

1909-10, 487 mills..... 142,784,5! 

1910-11, 434 mills..... 131,141,785 
1911-12, 425 mills..... 134,586,666 
1912-13, 413 mills..... 159,098,000 
1913-14, 406 mills..... 155,636,000 
1914-15, 382 mills..... 139,154,640 
1915-16, 364 mills.....1 449,774 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,743,315 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 
1918-19, 428 mills..... 147,935,903 
1919-20, 424 mills..... 148,153,171 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336, 










388 mills..... 1 
341 mills..... 1 


2 30,556,576 
1923-24, 288 mills..... 126,137,341 28,030,520 
Montana not included. 


MINNESOTA MILLS, 1923-24 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
425,188 94,486 


27 mills, under 100 bbls.. 


24 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 1,055,062 234,458 
2 mills, 200-300 bbis.... 249,678 55,484 
2 mills, 300-400 bbis.... 100,170 22,260 
3 mills, 400-500 bbis.... 628,239 139,609 


16 mills, 500-1,000 bbls... 8,130,921 1,806,871 
18 mills, 1,000 bbls and 

OVE vicccecsvescces 88,070,854 7,648,079 

92 mills reporting ....... 44,560,112 9,902,247 

Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 

OS WI 6 cede sic coccess 1,039,104 230,912 





Totals, 158 

MRTIRY 2ccsccccevcess 45,599,216 10,133,159 

In addition, 65 mills were idle, three 
burned during year and several ground feed 
only. ° 
+tOutside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 
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NORTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1923-24 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 

5 mills, under 100 bblis.. 93,900 20,867 
mills, 100-200 bbis.... 114,905 25,534 
mills, 200-300 bbis.... 1,716,321 381,405 
mills, 300-400 bbls. 490,725 109,050 





mills, 400-1,000 bbls... 5,501,551 1,222,567 
mills, 1,000 bbis and up 6,783,063 1,507,347 


| Cnarwoe 





tw 
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mills reporting ....... 14,700,465 3,266,770 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 


BE mele wccccccccccceses 638,520 141,893 





Totals, 61 North Dakota 
TRETID ccccccccccccsses 15,338,985 3,408,663 


In addition, 24 mills were idle and one 
burned, 
SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS, 1923-24 
Ground, Output, 


bus bbls 
8 mills, under 100 bblis.. 477,930 106,207 
6 mills, 100-200 bblis.... 359,900 79,978 
2 mills, 200-400 bbis.... 155,433 34,541 


mills, 500 bbls and up. 1,02 56 227,212 








18 mills reporting ....... 2,015,719 447,938 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
iround, Output, 
bus bbls 

1,254,561 278,791 


21 mills .. 


Totals, 39 South Dakota 
SEE as nctsdxantsawes 3,270,280 


In addition, 35 mills were idle. 
MONTANA MILLS, 1923-24 
Ground, Output, 


726,729 





bus bbls 
10 mills, under 100 bbls.. 133,146 29,588 
2 mills, 100-200 bbis.... 57,886 12,864 
6 mills, 200-300 bbis.... 1,433,439 318,542 
1 mill; 300-500 bbis..... 219,140 48,698 
3 mills, 500-1,000 bbls... 1,654,740 367,720 
2 mills, 1,000 bbls and up 2,941,183 653,596 
24 mills reporting ....... 6,439,534 1,431,008 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
452,676 100,595 


x) 
— 


GREED Adve eepeesaanes eo 





Totals, 58 Montana 
| | Peeere rr eoeeveee 6,892,210 1,531,603 
In addition, 13 mills were idle. 
Comparative Summary 
CROP YEAR OF 1923-24 











No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
158 Minnesota ...... ... 45,599,216 10,133,159 
61 North Dakota ..... 15,338,985 3,408,663 
39 South Dakota ..... 3,270,280 726,729 
TOOK ccccscsces 64,208,481 14,268,551 
Minneapolis ..... 54,867,349 12,191,411 
2 aaa . 4,253,076 945,128 
SPR. PRG sc cccvecass 2,814,435 625,430 
288 | Meee re 28,030,520 
5 1,531,603 


GS Montana ..cccsesce 





346 Grand totals 29,562,123 


ONTARIO FLOUR MILL — 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


‘Toronto, Ont., Dec. 31.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The 1,200-bb! flour mill of Hunt 
Bros., Ltd., at London, Ont., burned 
Tuesday, Dec. 30, with a loss of $750,- 
000. The mill was operating heavily and 
had 8,000 bbls flour on hand and 100,000 
bus wheat. The loss is covered by insur- 
ance. 

A. H. Battey. 


BREAD FROM SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR URGED IN MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—One of the fea- 
tures of the Missouri products banquet 
on the closing night of Farmers’ week at 
Columbia, Mo., Jan. 19-23, will be bread 
made from a new recipe developed by 
the college of agriculture of Missouri 
University for the use of soft wheat 
flour. The college experts say that bread 
fully as good as any made from hard 
wheat can be obtained from Missouri 
soft wheat flour. 

Interior Missouri millers and farmers 
aré seeking a greater use of Missouri 
grown wheat. The state grows about 
30,000,000 bus annually, but only about 
5,000,000 bus of soft wheat are used in 
Missouri each year for bread making. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





SPAIN IMPORTS FEED, DUE 
TO AN UNUSUAL SHORTAGE 


Barcetona, Sparn.—The greatly re- 
duced production of flour by Spanish 
mills, because of government restric- 
tions upon the price of bread and un- 
certainty over government action re- 
specting fixed flour prices, has brought 
about a notable shortage of millfeed. 
Prices have risen to such a point as to 
make importation possible, despite the 
penalties imposed against bringing in 
mill offals from abroad. A number of 
large purchases have already been made 
from mills in northern Morocco and 
southern France. 

Should the present state of affairs 
continue, it is considered not at all im- 
possible that there will be importation 
of millfeed from the United States. 











At the moment, however, such business 
is manifestly hazardous, as government 
regulations may at any moment change 
the local situation. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLANno. 





RECENT FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 


The following review of recent activi- 
ties of the Millers’ National Federation 
has been issued by A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary, for the information of members, 
and of millers generally: 

“President Anderson has submitted to 
the executive committee and board of 
directors quite a lengthy report on the 
series of group meetings of millers which 
we held between Sept. 3 and Nov. 26. 
The report covers subjects discussed at 
these meetings, with recommendations as 
to action that should be taken on them. 
This report will be the subject of con- 
sideration by the executive committee at 
a meeting in January, and perhaps at a 
meeting of the board of directors to be 
called at a later date. 

“It will be recalled that action on 
section 28 was postponed last spring. 
During the summer Federation officers 
and committees continued their activity 
in opposition to section 28 being put in- 
to effect; President Anderson called on 
President Coolidge and conferred sev- 
eral times with Shipping Board officials 
and with members of a committee ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate 
the subject and make recommendations. 
We are pleased to report that the Presi- 
dent, in his message to Congress, urged 
that action be deferred until some meas- 
ures could be taken to protect our export 
interests under its operation; it seems 
certain that no action will be taken in 
this matter in the near future. 

“As a result of several conferences be- 
tween President Anderson and officials 
of the Department of Commerce, that 
department is now considering sending a 
representative to Europe to study condi- 
tions, with a view to extending our ex- 
port flour trade. Federation officers and 

.committee on export trade are in‘close 
contact with the Department of Com- 
merce on this subject, and it is probable 
a conference will be held in the near 
future between officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and a Federation 
committee of exporting millers. 

“It will be remembered that the Fed- 
eration has an agreement with the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board that the differ- 
ential in ocean rates between wheat and 
flour shall not exceed 5c per 100 Ibs. 
When the Federation office was recently 
advised that this differential was not be- 
ing maintained from Gulf ports, we at 
once placed the facts before President 
Anderson, at Washington, by wire. He 
immediately conferred with officials of 
the Shipping Board, and as a result of 
‘several conferences we are pleased to re- 
port a reduction in ocean rates on flour, 
from Gulf ports to continental Europe, 
from 27c to 23c per 100 lbs. 

“As recently reported, F. H. Price, 
export agent of the Federation, has gone 
abroad in connection with all-risks in- 
surance. It is his purpose to visit the 
principal ports of Europe and confer 
with importers of American flour, with 
a view of facilitating our export trade. 
Our members will be kept advised of de- 
velopments. 

“Officers and committees of the Fed- 
eration are active in other matters af- 
fecting the welfare of the industry; 
members will be kept informed by bulle- 
tins as these matters develop. 

“There are a number of commercial 
mills that have not yet sent us their ap- 
plication for membership in the Federa- 
tion under the reorganized plan. We 
submit that the activities indicated 
above, and work of a similar character, 
warrant the support of every miller in 
the country. Our activities in advancing 
the interests of the industry will be ex- 
tended as we are given the support of 
millers. If you are not now a member 
we suggest that filing of t ie applica- 
tion for membership would be a fitting 
action at the close of this year.” 





The customary degree of milling ex- 
traction for wheat in Spain is 70 per 
cent, or 70 kilos of flour from 100 kilos 
of wheat. 
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INCREASE SHOWN 
IN OIL PRODUCTION 


Cottonseed Manufactures Subject of Report 
by Department of Commerce—Reduct ion 
in Number of Factories Indicated 


The Department of Commerce ay- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged _pri- 
marily in the manufacture or refining of 
cottonseed oil reported products valued 
at $226,387,758, an increase of 4.2 per 
cent, compared with 1921, the last j)re- 
ceding census year. This total covers 
cottonseed cake and meal and various 
byproducts, such as hulls, linters, and 
grabbots, in addition to crude and re- 
fined cottonseed oil. 

The statistics refer only to the output 
of those establishments which were en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture or 
refining of cottonseed oil, and do not 
therefore cover the value of such oil and 
of cake, meal, etc., reported as second ry 
products by establishments classified in 
other industries. No precise data for 
the output of cottonseed oil and its !,y- 
products outside the industry proper «re 
available, but the approximate value of 
crude cottonseed products made by «ll 
classes of establishments has been ascer- 
tained through a separate canvass con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census at 
monthly intervals. According to the re- 
turns from this canvass, the total value 
‘of crude cottonseed, cake, meal, et«., 
produced during the year ended July 31, 
1924, from the crop grown in 1923, ws 
$182,138,000, of which amount $88.09) 
000 represents oil, $59,300,000 cake a: 
meal, $12,737,000 hulls, and $22,007,0 
linters. The difference between this t 
tal and the industry total ($226,387,75s 
is due in large measure to the fact th 
the industry total includes the value vo: 
refined cottonseed oil. 

Of the 511 establishments reporti: 
for 1923, 162 were located in Texas, 
in North Carolina, 50 in Georgia, 46 i: 
South Carolina, 40 each in Mississip) 
and Oklahoma, 30 in Alabama, 28 i: 
Arkansas, 21 each in Louisiana anid 
Tennessee, and the remaining 21 in |? 
other states. In 1921 the industry wa 
represented by 610 establishments, thi 
decrease to 511 in 1923 being the ne 
result of the loss of 133 establishment 
which had been included for 1921, and 
the addition of 34 new ones. Of the 133 
lost to the industry, 95 were idle durin: 
the entire year, 31 had gone out of busi 
ness prior to the beginning of 1923, and 
7 were engaged in the manufacture oi 
commodities other than cottonseed prod 
ucts in 1923, and were therefore trans 
ferred to the appropriate industries. 








LUTHER BURBANK PERFECTS 
NEW HIGH QUALITY WHEAT 


San Francisco, Cart.—Luther Bur 
bank has announced from his home at 
Santa Rosa, Cal., that he has perfected 
and will reintroduce a new variety 0! 
his high quality wheat. Wheat previou- 
ly introduced by him has taken mai 
premiums for superior quality, but | 
says the new grain even surpasses th 
He has also announced a new type co! 
which is sweeter, hardier and more pr 
ductive and will grow farther north th 
any variety heretofore known. Two n 
varieties of flowers in the gladioli ani 
zinnia families are also announced a: 
perfected. 

W. E, Zuppann. 





PURCHASES ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Negotiations for purchase 
of the Buffalo elevator of the Dakota 
Elevator Corporation by Levi S. Chap- 
man, of Syracuse, are reported to be 
practically complete. The contract now 
awaiting signatures calls for the elevator, 
which is on the island in the inner har- 
bor, to be turned over Jan. 1. The Da- 
kota elevator has a capacity of 1,200,000 
bus. There is a possibility of a large 
addition to the building on property in- 
cluded in the deal, which is said to in- 
volve more than $2,000,000. Earnings 
of the elevator are estimated to exceed 
$225,000 annually. 
P. D. Faunestock. 
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SPECULATION AT MILLS’ EXPENSE 

The tendency upon the part of buy- 
ers to withhold shipping directions on 
old flour purchases has slowed up the 
operation of northwestern mills to such 
an extent that some mills are inclined to 
take drastic: steps to compel buyers 
either to furnish directions or else to 

cancel their contracts. 

A good many buyers have more flour 
under contract than they can readily 
use. They have a good profit on their 
purchases, but are inclined to speculate 
at the expense of the miller. The latter 
is reminded of a similar situation that 
existed following the close of the World 
War. At that time he held the bag, 
and the réle of philanthropist was not 
a profitable one. He does not intend 
to be caught again. 

While there is no ag og | that wheat 
will decline after Jan. 1, the fact that 
the July option is more dacs 60c bu less 
than the figure at which cash wheat is 
selling in the Minneapolis market creates 
a situation that is threatening. 

To curb speculative buying and to 
supply much needed shipping directions, 
one important Minneapolis milling com- 
pany this week notified all its branch 
offices and salesmen not to accept orders 
for more than 30-day shipment; that. all 
orders for less than 30-day shipment 
must be accompanied by shipping direc- 
tions, and that no orders shall be ac- 
cepted from any one who is not finan- 
cially and morally responsible. Neither 
is flour to be sold to buyers who already 
have orders on, the mill books and who 
have not been ordering it out. 

The mill in question believes that pres- 
ent market conditions warrant this se- 
vere change in policy. Some of the 
biggest and most conservative buyers in 
the country are taking on only a week’s 
supply of flour at a time now, so the 
mill referred to feels that it is neither 
businesslike nor safe to drift along and 
allow unreliable concerns to speculate 
at its expense. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour prices at Minneapolis average 
10@20c bbl higher for the week. There 
is no buying, however, of consequence. 
The trade is waiting to see what will 
happen after Jan. 1. No one seems to 
have much confidence in the market. 
The impression among buyers generally 
is that prices are too high. They are 
therefore buying sparingly. 

The situation is unprecedented in 
some respects. Most mills have more 
business on their books than ordinarily 
at this season, and buyers have a good 
profit in their purchases, but few seem 
willing to order flour forward. There is 
a little reselling going on, but not as 
much as might be expected. A few are 
willing to dispose of their surplus and 
take their profit but, generally speak- 
ing, the bulk of the trade is holding on 
to its old purchases and letting the 
mills wait for directions. 

Clears are still in good demand for 
mixing purposes. There is apparently 
an increasing demand for strong spring 
clears. Mills have no difficulty in keep- 
ing oversold, at prices well in line with 
patents. Second clears are a little more 
plentiful, but have not’ weakened any in 
price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 30 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
oe Eee $9.20@9.65 $6.15 @6.80 
Standard patent ...... 9.05@9.35 6.00@6.30 
Second patent ........ 8.75@9.10 5.75@6.10 


*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.90@8.30 ....@.... 

*First clear, jute ..... 7.50@7.80 4.40@4.80 

*Second clear, jute.... 5.25@6.20 3.40@3.50 
*140-lb jutes. 


The semolina market is dull and fea- 


tureless. A good many of the eastern 
macaroni manufacturers practically 
closed down during the holidays. They 
have enough raw material on hand or 
coming forward to run them well into 
January. They have displayed little or 
no interest in the high prices, preferring 
to wait until after Jan. 1 before coming 
into the market for future needs. 

Prices are a shade higher. No. 2 
semolina is quoted firm at 5%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 4%@5c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
27 was $1.62@1.82%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.59@1.75%. No. 1 amber closed 
Dec. 30 at $1.72%.@1.81%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.624,@1.69\%4. 

In the week ending Dec. 27, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 39,849 
bbls durum products, compared with 63,- 
401 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 

A little more activity was noted in 
rye flour last week, Fair sales to do- 
mestic consumers were reported by sev- 
eral mills. ‘Bookings apparently satis- 
fied near-by needs, for this week inquiry 
has about ceased, Mills have a fair vol- 
ume of business on their books, and are 
getting directions at a satisfactory rate. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $7.80 
@7.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, and pure 
dark at $6.10@6.20, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,463 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,443 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 134% were in operation Dec. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 21-27 ....... 559,800 122,479 22 
Previous week ... 559,800 200,189 36 
BORF BOS scsccsce 561,100 172,714 31 
Two years ago... 561,100 214,850 38 
Three years ago.. 546,000 202,160 37 
Four years ago... 546,000 236,380 4 
Five years ago... 546,000 432,030 79 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 2,057 bbls last week, 
13,568 in the previous week, 714 a year 
ago and 2,500 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILIS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 81-87 ....... 365,940 144,187 39 
Previous week ... 412,890 222,052 54 
SOO GO vccecece 365,940 166,612 bai 
Two years ago... 370,140 165,915 45 
Three years ago.. 421,890 135,610 32 
Four years ago... 411,390 159,665 38 
Five years ago... 424,260 219,345 ° 51 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


Nov. 22. 62 70,815 280,857 270,582 8,857 7,292 
Nov. 29, 62 70,815 249,360 252,410 5,247 2,648 
Dec. 6. 62 70,815 242,477 247,906 7,730 3,612 
Dec. 13. 60 69,815 252,539 236,106 5,539 2,040 
Dec. 20. 59 68,815 222,052 209,851 4,563 1,240 
Dec. 27. 53 60,990 144,187 166,612 357 1,250 


WHEAT 


Scarcity of high protein wheat is 
creating a better milling demand for 
the less desirable grades. Arrivals con- 


taining 14 per cent or more protein are 
eagerly sought after. On Dec. 26, three 
cars of choice hard spring wheat from 
Montana sold on the Minneapolis ex- 
change at $2.18% bu, another high rec- 
ord. For the average run of 11.50 to 12 
per cent protein wheat, millers have ad- 
vanced their bids a trifle. Mixers are 
also after the high protein wheat to av- 
erage up their holdings. 

Premiums are firm. No. 1 dark spring 
is quoted at May price to 42c over, No. 
1 dark northern 2c under to 40c over, 
and No. 1 northern 3c under to 39c over 
May. The wide range in the different 
grades represents millers’ ideas of values 
between low and high protein wheat. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
27 was $1.664%4@2.03%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.654%,@1.77%. No. 1 dark 
closed Dec. 30 at $1.674%@2.02%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.664%,@1.71\%. 

Based on the close, Dec. 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.53 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.50; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.55, No. 1 northern $1.52; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.51, No. 1 northern $1.48; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39, 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 











No. 1 dark ..... 3,386 4,523 1,889 1,615 
No. 1 northern. .3,106 1,490 436 119 
No. 2 northern... 979 1,682 363 . 318 
OUROTS scccccses 5,663 9,943 3,808 6,358 

Totals ...cees 13,134 17,538 6,496 8,410 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 27, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted) 

1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...59,022 654,940 67,160 61,527 
Duluth ......:. 85,804 22,869 39,934 33,216 





eee 144,826 77,809 107,094 84,743 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 21-27, with comparisons: 


c-— Receipts . -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 





Wh't, bus. .1,482,120 1,933,330 686,000 731,400 
Flour, bbls... 23,838 13,575 144,453 201,215 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 395 726 8,576 10,074 


Corn, bus... 338,250 529,500 328,960 498,240 
Oats, bus... 578,250 540,260 863,760 692,080 
Barley, bus. 319,480 267,520 295,830 236,800 
Rye, bus.... 44,030 116,760 63,820 103,170 
Flaxseed, bus 208,000 146,720 28,600 38,880 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b.,- Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$.....@31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.45@ 3.50 


Corn meal, yellowf .........++. 3.40@ 3.45 
Rye flour, white® .......... ... 7,.80@ 7.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*........ . 6.10@ 6.20 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 8.25@ 8.60 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... 8.15@ 8.25 
ry Peer ree -@ oss 
Zdmeced Of] meal? ....-....005% 47. 50 @ 48.5 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 27, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 29 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.174@ 
1.2214, $1.21144@1.221%4; No. 3 white oats, 
5442@5iI%ec, 554%@56%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.3744@146%, $1.44@144%; barley, 
73@91c, 746@92e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted ) : : 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 Dec. 31 
Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1923 1922 1922 


Corn ... 270 249 537 113 662 
Oats ..22,281 22,368 5,158 11,821 22,313 
Barley.. 2,229 2,120 961 708 1,135 
Rye ....1,224 1,200 7,557 1,952 1,210 
Flaxseed. 463 483 478 26 395 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 


1361 


ewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


NOTES 

William H. Sudduth, vice president 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave Jan, 3 on a European trip, sailing 
from New York Jan. 8. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. invited 
northwestern shippers to attend the 
launching at Manitowoc, on Dec. 30, of 
its new steel car ferry, Ann Arbor No. 7. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., has declared a divi- 
dend of 50c a share on its common stock. 
H, A. Campbell, Minneapolis, is presi- 
dent. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 30 as follows: 
sight, $4.73; three-day, $4.72%; 60-day, 
$4.70%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.40. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, spent the Christmas holidays 
with relatives in Minneapolis. He re- 
turned home Dec. 28. 

The Minneapolis branch of the Purina 
Mills held its first annual Christmas 
party last week, at which time all em- 
ployees were presented with gifts by 


C. E. McCartney, manager. 


Horace Fessenden, who formerly rep- 
resented the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, in northern Ohio, has been 
transferred to western Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Le Roy Godfrey, Winnipeg represen- 
tative of Parker & Graff, New York, 
spent Christmas in Minneapolis with rela- 
tives. From here he went to New York 
to confer with the heads of his company, 
and will return home via Montreal. 

James W. Falconer, president North- 

ern Bag Co., Minneapolis, is in New 
York this week, attending a meeting of 
the recently organized bag merger, 
known as the Chase Bag Co., and of 
which Mr. Falconer is chairman of the 
board. 
- The principal bakeries of Mankato, 
Minn., have raised their bread prices 2@ 
2%c per loaf. They assert that the 
price of flour is now practically on a 
war-time basis. Partly to offset the rise 
in price they will slightly enlarge the 
size of their loaves. 

Nell Wilder Ireys, the 16-year-old 
daughter of Charles G. Ireys, vice presi- 
dent Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, died Dec. 29. She was stricken 
with appendicitis Christmas Day, and 
had been in good health until then. The 
funeral will be held Dee. 31. 

The Monthly Review, issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
states that the number of cattle on feed 
in the United States Dec. 1 was 86 per 
cent of that of a year ago. In Minne- 
sota and South Dakota the reported de- 
cline was only 10 per cent, while in Wis- 
consin the number on feed was as large 
as a year ago. 

Charles W. Sample, who for 18 years 
has been manager of the Minneapolis 
branch of the National Biscuit Co., has 
been made manager of the company’s 
new $1,000,000 bakery at Los Angeles.. 
Mr. Sample will take a four months’ 
leave of absence,. beginning Jan. 1. He 
will be succeeded at Minneapolis by 
Samuel D. Works, local superintendent. 

Thomas O’Cornor, M. L. Molan and 
J. T. McCarthy, of the Purity Baking 
Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, returned 
home last week from New York, where 
they attended a meeting at which final 
arrangements were completed for the 
$15,000,000 merger of baking plants in 
Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 
Headquarters of the merger will be in 
St. Paul. 

A meeting is to be held at the Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Jan. 12, at which 
time the 1925 campaign against the bar- 
berry bush will be outlined. It is expect- 
ed that the meeting will be attended by 
the governors of all the wheat growing 
states in the West. The barberry bash 
is said to be responsible for the spread 
of wheat rust, and in the last seven 
years approximately 10,000,000 have been 
destroyed’ in an endeavor to eradicate 
the rust. 





An increased cotton area is expected 
in South Africa for the coming season. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Continued advances in wheat prices 
during the holiday week hampered flour 
business. In the preceding fortnight a 
fair volume had been sold by southwest- 
ern mills. Following the 25c rise last 
week current levels are the highest since 
1921, when the market was influenced 
largely by war conditions. 

Few inquiries are being received, al- 
though reports of those familiar with 
the situation are almost unanimous in 
saying that all classes of trade are be- 
ginnning to reach the end of their flour 
stocks. Most buyers seem to feel that 
present quotations are unsafe. However, 
the buying that occurred previously was 
taken by many millers as evidence that 
the high prices would be accepted as in- 
evitable for the remainder of the crop 
year. 

Shipping instructions are also some- 
what lighter than recently. Inventory 
time is the principal influence in restrict- 
ing their. flow, most buyers wishing to 
wait until after that period to build up 
stocks on hand. Part of the loss in pro- 
duction last week, however, was due to 
the Christmas holiday. 

No export business of consequence is 
being done, and little interest is dis- 
played by any foreign buyer. A few 
offers received last week were fully $1@ 
1.50 below the minimum asking prices. 
It is believed that there will not be much 
demand from abroad until well after the 
first of the year, and then only for the 
lower grades, if present levels hold. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Dec. 27: patent, $8.80@ 
9.50; 95 per cent, $8.25@9; straight, $8 
@8.75; first clear, $7.15@7.75; second 
clear, $6.50@7; low grade, $6.25@6.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 21-27 ...... 148,500 102,986 69 
Previous week ... 148,500 127,237 85 
WOOP GOO cccveces 150,900 75,501 50 
Two years ago... 132,900 87,200 64 
Five-year average (same week).... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 73 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills n Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
Dee. 21-8TF ...ccee 554,310 305,600 5 
Previous week .., 554,310 357,784 64 
pO eee 510,030 250,363 49 
Two years ago... 507,030 292,832 57 
Five-year average (same week)..... 52 
Ten-year average (same‘*‘ week)..... 70 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 5,443 bbls last week, 12,503 
in the previous week, 17,583 a year ago 
and 26,813 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair and 49 
slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


NN . AP rrrert rr err try Serre er 43 
Dec. 14-20 Vases ede Ceeitadesegs sony kee 59 
OE ae Pere oe 75 
Gs o's 6404 Daa OS 00 RCSD Ca SEAM eds 48 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

I Sony okie oka ae dae 31,166 65 
Previous week ............ 40,767 86 
 - ae 42 
ee re GD oc cence teewes 20,186 42 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 31-37 ....cce- 65,700 32,777 49 
Previous week ..... 65,700 41,183 63 
VOAr OBO .cccccceee 64,620 30,734 47 
Two years ago..... 64,620 31,901 49 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Dec. 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.73@1.93, No. 2 $1.721%4@1.92, No. 3 
$1.72@1.91, No. 4 $1.71@1.90; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.88@1.93, No. 2 $1.86@1.91, No. 
3 $1.84@1.87, No. 4 $1.84@1.86. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.21@1.21%, No. 3 
$1.20@1.20%, No. 4 $1.19@1.19%; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.21144@1.22, No. 3 $1.21@ 
1.211%, No. 4 $1.20@1.20%%; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.18%4, No. 3 $1.164%@1.17%, No. 
4 $1.16@1.17. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 27, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
18,850 17,875 112,775 79,300 
577. 800 885,600 912,600 440,100 
888,750 843,750 172,500 307,500 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus.... 127,500 285,600 45,000 88,500 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 16,500 8,800 2,200 
Barley, bus.. ..... 31,500 1,300 7,800 
Bran, tons... 1,680 700 4,900 2,600 
Hay, tons.... 3,144 6,576 2,532 1,920 


BOARD OF TRADE NOMINEES 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., Kansas 
City, will be in direct line for the presi- 
dency of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
if he is elected second vice president in 
the annual election, Jan. 10. The second 
vice president each year automatically 
becomes first vice president, and in the 
second year a candidate for president 
of the exchange. His opponent is Stan- 
ley Christopher. 

The nominees for president this year 
are Harry C. Gamage, manager milling 
wheat department Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., and H. J. Diffenbaugh. Mr. Gamage 
is the present first vice president. Allen 
Logan is the retiring head of the ex- 
change. L. A. Fuller will be the new 
first vice president. 


NOTES 


William M. Miller, flour broker, St. 
Louis, visited in Kansas City recently. 

E. W. Kidder, Morrow-Kidder Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., spent the past week 
with relatives in Kansas City. 

C. E. Shepard, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, spent part of the 
holidays with his parents in Kansas City. 
. W. Brooks, Oklahoma representative 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was at the home office Christmas 
week, ; 

Frank M. Cole, manager W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., Kansas City, visited 
relatives and friends in Indianapolis over 
the holidays. 

A. G. Ireland, representative of _~ 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
northern Illinois, spent part of last Li 
at the home office. 

T. D. Barry, manager Jacksonville 
(Fla.) branch Washburn Crosby Co., 
spent the holidays with his brother, Wal- 
ter R. Barry, in Kansas City. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited in Minneapolis last week, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hardenbergh. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a "business trip into Iowa. 
Part of the holidays were spent with 
relatives and friends in Minneapolis. 

Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, returned to the home office of his 
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company last week to remain until after 
the holidays. He is accompanied by Mrs. 
Graham. 

H. S. Masters, manager Dallas, Texas, 
branch Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, visited the latter place dur- 
ing the holidays. On his return to Texas 
he drove his car, despite the fact that 
heavy snows had fallen over Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, returned last 
week from the Southeast. While in that 
territory he made arrangements for his 
company’s representation by Theodore 
W. Martin, Atlanta, Ga., and the Arnold 
Brokerage Co., Nashville. Mr. Arnold, 
of the latter company, was until recently 
with the Liberty Mills. 

The protest of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League against proposed advances in 
rates on flour from Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas and Missouri to Mississippi Val- 
ley territory will be heard by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in St. Louis, 
Jan. 6. Besides Secretary Topping, of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, sev- 
eral millers from the affected territory 
will attend the hearing. 

A bulletin recently issued by C. V. 


Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill-— 


ers’ League, announced that his organiza- 
tion has arranged a conference with ex- 
ecutives of the Trunk Line Association 
in Chicago the afternoon of Jan. 8, when 
he will again petition the railroad inter- 
ests to grant southwestern mills any re- 
diction in rates to the East that might 
be given the Northwest. The latter 
group has been trying for several months 
to gain a rate reduction to eastern ter- 
ritory. The Southwest is not opposing 
it, but will attempt to retain about the 
same ratio as at present. 


SALINA 

Flour business is rather spotted. 
Some mills report sales slow, with ship- 
ping directions coming in fair. One mill 
reports business excellent, requiring the 
mill to run Christmas and Sunday to 
keep up with the rush of orders. Con- 
siderable export inquiry is reported, with 
some orders placed. Movement of wheat 
is slow, due to cold weather. 

No change in flour prices is noted de- 
spite the steady rise in the price of 
wheat. Prices, Dec. 24, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: patent $8.60@9, 95 per 
cent $8.40@8.50, straight $8.20@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Dee. BS+BE cecvecsvsccoecs 24,674 54 
PFOVIOUS Weel .ccccccecess 24,440 53 


NOTES 

J. D. Tinklepaugh, manager Grain 

Marketing Co., was married last week 
to Miss Grace Allen. 


Jack Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain 
Co., has returned from Rochester, Minn., 
where he went recently for a medical 
consultation. 


NEBRASKA 

Advances in the wheat market have 
forced mills to put up their quotations 
on flour. There was moderate activity 
last week. Taking December as a whole, 
sales by mills in this state have been 
only about 50 per cent of their capacity. 

“After a six months’ og ge of toler- 
ably strenuous going,” says J. N. Camp- 
bell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, “the mills are now harried by 
several problems which portend much of 
veal or woe at the close of the last half 
‘of this milling year. 

“Usually, about 75 per cent of the 
wheat crop is marketed prior to Jan. 1. 
This year, it is estimated that at least 
85 per cent of the crop in the Southwest 
has been marketed to date, and the situ- 
ation now is just about the same, as to 
poate of wheat on the farms, as 
usually obtains on April 1. 

“The puzzling questions are these: 
How are we going to provide against a 
possible shortage of wheat supplies, 
ready to hand, with which to take care 
of our trade until the new crop comes 
in? How high are these premiums on 
the choice protein grain going? Where 
will these millfeed prices shift to in the 
gentle springtime? And last, but not 
least, how are we going to negotiate the 








drop of 23c bu between May and July 


wheat price without taking a big loss on 
our holdings? It will take a high grade 
transformer to step the price down that 


much without.a severe loss in ener; gy. 
“Every miller will have to work them 


out to suit his particular case, bui we 
presume that they will all find it \ise 
to avoid long time commitments, ¢ <ne- 
cially toward the close of the year. [t 
will lessen the hazards to be very cay! 
as to the reliability of your custonrs. 
It may be necessary to allow a marvii, of 
several dollars per ton on millfee to 


meet the customary drop, and a |i)i-ra| 
consideration will be wise for advance: jn 
wheat premiums when option hedgi;,« js 
used to cover the sales. 

“It is well that the millers are |). -jn- 
ning to talk these matters over, for wut 
of a multitude of counsel there ij! 
come a few kernels of wisdom.” 

Output of Omaha mills, as report: :! to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour t. 

capacity output Cs 

bbls bbls ity 

Dec. 81-87 ...0..08 27,300 21,767 79 

Previous week ..... 27,300 24,625 0 

WOOP GOS cewvcavcoce 23,100 19,404- 4 

Two years ago..... 23,100 15,348 7 
NOTES 

The highest price paid for whea' in 

this market for a long time was record 


Dec. 27, when the Nebraska Consolid: 
Mills sold a part of a car of No. 1 |) :d 
spring wheat for $1.97 bu. The w!) it 
ran 14.40 per cent in protein. 

From Alaska and from the Hawa 
Islands come letters to the Om 
Grain Exchange that the market rep: 
and musical programs broadcasted f 
its powerful radio station, WAAW, 
being received in those faraway parts 
the world. 

There has been some increase in 
movement of new crop corn to this m 
ket in the last week, but receipts h 
are still very light and promise to c 
tinue so all winter. Farmers are show 
little disposition to market their co 
even at the prevailing high prices. 

Leien Lest 


ATCHISON 

. Unusually brisk inquiry for the ho 
days is featuring the flour market. I 
dently, pressing needs are bringing bu 
ers into the market despite the hi; 
prices. Atchison mills are not maki: 
any large bookings, but sales are abo 
50 per cent of capacity, all for imm 
diate shipment. Shipping. instructio 
are good. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a con 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, 
reported. to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct 
bbls activ 


BO. GEE a ccc kcwsecdeons 20,400 
PEOVIOUR WOOK. 2 ccesccccses 24,512 
We EE Maawehsdenscucane 18,100 


Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missour 
River, Dec. 27: patent $8.80@9.1' 
straight $8.50@8.70, first clear $6.80@ i 
soft wheat patent $9.40@9.60, straig! 
$9@9.20, first clear $7.70@7.90. 

* * 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasu 
Blair Milling Co., spent Christmas « 
relatives in Brookfield, Mo. 





Morocco—Crops 
Grain crops of French Morocco, as 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in b 
els (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs 
25,169 506 8 830 S eo 0 
+ 20,050 aeee | «saver 
12,894 27,230 4,564 
23,241 37,264 5,886 
17,947 39,645 3,436 
6.508 8 80 «0b0—g ° CeDe8 
22,697 35,217 3,364 
- 15,056 31,649 3,143 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxse: 
AOES. . ove 2,332 fii ‘ 
1923..... 2,249 4 errr 
1932...<:% eee SO Ae 
19Z1..... esve Bee. e8eee 
Lithuania—Crops 


Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the I: 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bus! 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’ 
1924.... 3,394 9,002 24,406 17,768 1,52 
1923.... 2,966 7,957 23,324 25,622 1,05 
1922.... 3,274 10,726 28,943 24,249 1,10 
1921.... 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,047 90 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’ 
|), Seer 210 484 803 1,329 15 
DOs as. 202 432 816 1,442 12 
Oo ee coe 417 769 1,369 127 
BERR. cee eee 414 766 61,248 127 
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A FRUITLESS CONGRESS 

A Congress which was hopeless from 
the beginning is growing no better fast. 
Except for some routine business being 
transacted in the House, nothing has been 
accomplished at this session and no re- 
sults of consequence are in sight. 

The Senate is spending so much time 
on the Muscle Shoals power bill that 
there will be no chance for that body to 
scrutinize the appropriation bills. Only 
eight weeks of Congress remain, and the 
Senate shows no sign of reaching the end 
of the Muscle Shoals debate. And just 
how it will be disposed of nobody can 
say. The most likely outcome, however, 
would seem to be the proposal to place 
the whole question in the hands of a 
commission for study. 

Government ownership advocates have 
made entirely too much progress in the 
consideration of this bill, and it may be- 
come necessary for the opponents of 
socialism to shove the controversy over 
into another Congress. 


LONG AND SHORT HAUL BILL 


The House interstate commerce com- 
mittee will begin hearings, Jan. 20, on 
the so-called long’ and short haul bill 
which, from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, involves a problem of consider- 
ible moment. The bill was passed by 
the Senate at the last session, much to 
the surprise of both its friends and ene- 
mies. Should the measure become law 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would be stripped of its authority to 

pprove reduced rates to coast terminals 
to meet water competition. 

The western interior country has been 
fighting for the legislation for many 
years. At this time the transcontinental 
railroads have an application pending for 
authority to reduce rates on 47 com- 
modities from Chicago territory to the 
Pacific Coast. The success of. this peti- 
tion would allow the railroads to haul 
much traffic that now moves between the 
two coasts by water through the Panama 
Canal. 

The railroads are understood to feel 
that they made a mistake in not fighting 
the bill when it was in the Senate. A 
determined effort will be made to prevent 
the House committee from reporting the 
bill out at this session, which, if success- 
ful, will compel its champions to make 
their fight over again in the Senate as 
well as in the House. It is probable that 
the committee will make an adverse re- 
port, but this will not end the contest, 
which was begun by the interior West 
almost 40 years ago. 


TALK OF AN EXTRA SESSION 


There is some clamoring for an extra 
session during the coming summer, but 
just what is back of such a desire no- 
body seems to know. A few of those 
who propose that Congress should be 
called together out of regular order as- 
sert that there is need for it to pass 
agricultural relief legislation. This does 
not ring true, because certainly the farm- 
ers of the country are not asking for any 
legislation. 

Also there is talk that an extra ses- 
sion should be called to take up the 
transportation question. As most of the 
shouters for railroad legislation are in- 
terested in passing something to hamper 
the transportation companies, as a means 
of discrediting private ownership, the 
clamor is sure to fall on deaf ears at 
the White House. The administration 
and the constructive leaders in Congress 
see the need of legislation to expedite 
railroad consolidations, but they have no 
interest in proposals to destroy private 
ownership and operation. 


BRAZILIAN PREFERENCES LOST 
Preferences which American exporters, 


and particularly exporters of flour, have 
enjoyed in Brazil for many years are 





The sacrifice is under- 


about to be lost. 
stood to have been made so that the most 
favored nation principle might be fol- 
lowed. For years coffee, cocoa and other 
products of Brazil have been on the 


United States free list. In return Brazil 
has granted preferences to American 
flour and to certain specialties, such as 
typewriters and similar products of this 
country. 

In the case of Brazil the preference 
was not a matter of tariff legislation 
but was contained annually in the budget 
law of that country. It is said to have 
been the custom of this country each 
year to indicate its desire for the con- 
tinuation of the preference. This year, 
it appears, no such suggestion was made 
to the Brazilian government. The result 
was that the American preferences were 
dropped and American flour was placed 
on the same footing as other imports. 


SHIPPING BOARD REORGANIZATION 


At last the administration of the Ship- 
ping Board has been reorganized, and the 
next thing is to see how it works out. 
There has been agitation for more than 
a year to place the operation of the 
government merchantmen in the hands 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
The transfer has been made by means of 
a resolution adopted by the board by a 
vote of five to one. 

Meanwhile, legislation is being drafted 
which proposes to make the new plan a 
matter of law. The board will continue 
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to fix policies, but will have nothing to 
do with the operation of ships. The 
legal department also will be under the 
Fleet Corporation instead of being an 
agency of the board as in the past. 


WAR FINANCE LOANS 


Loans of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion outstanding on Nov. 30 totaled $62,- 
623,000, of which $16,975,000 was in war 
loans and $45,648,000 in agricultural and 
live stock loans, according to a report 
submitted to Congress. When all its 
claims are collected the corporation will 
have accumulated enough money to re- 
pay the government the full amount of 
its investment and all expenses of ad- 
ministration. 

The report shows that all export loans, 
those made prior to suspension of busi- 
ness in May, 1920, as well as those made 
after the resumption of operations in 
January, 1921, have been liquidated. 

“Although the outlook in some sections 
of the country was far from encourag- 
ing during the early part of the year,’ 
the report said, “the past six months 
have witnessed a noteworthy improve- 
ment in the agricultural situation, which 
in turn has brought about a substantial 
improvement in many country banks. 
This is particularly true of the wheat 
growing states of the Middle West and 
Central Northwest, where the farmers 
have enjoyed an unusually good season. 

“The improvement has not been con- 
fined to wheat alone. The prices of many 
other grains have reached high levels, 
bringing returns to the farmers consid- 
erably larger than those of 1923. Most 
of the important agricultural districts 
of the country are in better shape than 
they have been for several years. 

“Bank deposits have increased, bank 
reserves are being restored, business has 
greatly improved, and the farmers gen- 
erally are making excellent progress in 
cleaning up the burden of indebtedness 
under which they have been laboring and 
in strengthening their economic position.” 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and esti- 


mates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 


1920, being based on reports to The 


Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked.against esti- 
mates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
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United States—Crops and Value 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
acreage, yield per acre, and farm value Dec. 
1 (000’s omitted in total crop and acreage): 











1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

SOBUOTY ..ccc. 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 11,000 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March ........ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
April .......-. 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,823 8,969 9,521 
eee 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,765 
SOMO wncccsces 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,332 
 . SPREE 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 10,395 
August ....... 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 11,812 
September 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 13,798 
October ...... 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 13,404 
November ..... 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,618 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 11,665 
December ..... 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 ..... 
Totals..... 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758*121,556 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 129,764 


*Nine months, 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
January ...... 1,716 = 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March ........ 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,388 1,012 1,606 1,687 
p< eee 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,620 949 1,383 1,472 
ree 976 983 1,089 1,2€5 38,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
TUNE 2c ccccce. 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
Tuy .occceeee 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August ....... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... 1,462 1,668 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 =6.1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ....... 1,872 2,092 1,510 1,657 1,607 1,620 714 81,357 835 1,184 
November .... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ..... cece 1,789 1,600 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,73 
Totals..... *14,557 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
16,181 21,651- 24,182 21,880 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 
reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


17,253 14,883 15,798 


11,943 16,521 


16,183 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,346 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March ........ 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
BOO seccceces 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,283 16,497 22,757 
) Mere 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,670 14,215 
TUMO cevcccees 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 9,396 
BOT secvcccess 4,04 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 56,834 225 6,059 7,326 7,819 
Aaguat ....... 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 16,725 
September .... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ...... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 36,803 13,901 21,319 6,416 11,954 17,897 
November 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December ..... oe 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
Totals..... *148,494 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,059 205,906 


Totals, by fiscal -years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 


*Eleven months. 


<-—_Crop————_ 
Bus Total Value 
Acres acre bus bu 
Winter wheat— 
1924.... 36,438 16.2 590,037 $1.321 
1923.... 39,518 14.5 571,959 -951 
1922.... 42,368 13.8 586,878 1.047 
1921.... 48,414 13.8 600,316 .951 
1920.. 40,016 15.3 610,597 1.486 
1919.. 50,494 15.1 760,377 2.1056 
1918.... 37,130 15.2 565,099 2.063 
Bent...- 8F,800 15.1 412,901 2.028 
1916.... 34,709 13.8 480,553 1.627 
1915.... 41,308 16.3 673,947 947 
1914.... 36,008 19.0 684,990 986 
1913.... 31,699 16.1 523,561 .829 
Spring wheat— 
BORG... 239,998 15.9 282,636 1.263 
1923.... 20,141 11.2 225,422 .853 
1922.... 19,959 14.1 280,720 -923 
1921.... 20,282 10.6 214,589 856 
1920.... 21,127 10.5 222,430 1.304 
1919.... 25,200 8.2 207,602 2.309 
1918.... 22,051 16.2 356,339 2.009 
1917.... 17,882 12.5 223,754 1.970 
1916.... 17,607 8.8 155,765 1.528 
1915. 19,161 18.4 351,854 864 
1914 17,533 11.8 206,027 986 
1613 18,485 13.0 239,819 734 
All wheat— 
1924.... 54,209 16.1 872,673 1.302 
1923. 59,659 13.4 797,381 -923 
1922. 62,317 13.9 867,598 1,007 
1921. 63,696 12.8 814,905 .926 
1920. 61,143 13.6 833,02 1.437 
1919 75,694 12.8 967,979 2.149 
1918 59,181 15.6 921,438 2.042 
1917 45,089 14.1 636,655 2.008 
1916 52,316 12.2 636,318 1,603 
1915 60,469 17.0 1,025,801 -919 
1914 53,541 16.6 891,017 .986 
1913 50,184 15.2 763,380 .799 
Corn— 
1924 105,012 23.2 2,436,613 -987 
1923 104,324 29.3 3,053,557 -726 
1922. 102,846 28.3 2,906,020 .658 
1921. 103,740 29.6 3,068,569 42% 
1920. 101,699 31.5 3,208,584 .670 
1919. 97,170 28.9 2,811,302 1.345 
1918 104,467 24.0 2,602,665 1.365 
1917 116,730 26.3 3,065,233 1.279 
1916 105,296 24.4 2,566,927 889 
1915... 106,197 28.2 2,995,000 -575 
1914... 103,435 8 2,672,804 637 
1913... 105,820 3.1 2,446,988 .691 
Oats— 
1924.... 42,452 36.3 1,541,900 480 
1923.... 40,981 31.9 1,305,883 414 
1922.... 40,790 29.8 1,215,803 394 
1921 45,495 23.7 1,078,341 302 
1920 42,491 35.2 1,496,281 460 
“Fo19.... 40,359 29.3 1,184,030 704 
1918 44,349 34.7 1,538,124 709 
1917 43,553 36.6 1,592,740 666 
1916 41,527 30.1 1,251,837 524 
1915 40,996 37.8 1,649,030 -361 
1914 38,442 29.7 1,141,060 .438 
1913 38,399 29.2 1,121,768 -392 
Barley 
| eee 7,086 26.5 187,875 -731 
1923..... 7,835 2 197,691 541 
|. See 7,317 24.9 182,068 525 
ae 7,414 20.9 154,946 419 
Fe 7,600 24.9 189,332 713 
NS ¢.6:4:% 6,720 22.0 147,608 1.206 
oe 9,740 26.3 256,225 917 
ee 8,933 23.7 211,759 1.137 
0) eee 7,757 23.5 182,309 881 
oo) ae 7,148 32.0 228,851 .516 
ae 7,565 25.8 194,953 -543 
BOBS. < 6.0 7,499 23.8 178,189 537 
Rye— 
ee 4,173 15.2 63,446 1.073 
oe 5,171 12.2 63,077 .650 
1922 6,672 15.5 103,362 685 
ee 4,528 13.6 61,675 -697 
ae 4,40 13.7 60,490 1.268 
1919. 6,307 12.0 75,483 1.332 
re 6,391 14.2 91,041 1.516 
Ss 4,317 14.6 62,933 1.660 
Oo See 3,213 15.2 48,862 1,221 
See 3,129 17.3 54,050 .834 
|. ee 2,541 16.8 42,779 865 
te 2,557 16.2 41,381 .634 
Buckwheat— 
Pee 816 19.6 15,956 1.030 
See 739 18.9 13,965 .931 
Fr 764 19.1 14,564 .885 
Se 680 20.9 14,207 .812 
Ae 701 18.7 13,142 1.283 
Co ee 700 20.6 14,399 1.461 
ee 1,027 16.5 16,905 1.665 
ae 924 17.3 16,022 1.600 
i.) See 828 14.1 11,662 1.121 
a > 769 19.6 15,056 -787 
| ae 792 21.3 16,881 764 
ae 805 17.2 13,833 755 
Flaxseed— 
|. Lee 3,289 9.2 30,173 2.273 
BOO s css 2,014 8.5 17,060 2.107 
oo) ee 1,113 9.3 10,375 2.115 
. 1,108 7.2 8,029 1.451 
i Tee 1,757 6.1 10,774 1.767 
ee 1,503 4.8 7,256 4.383 
Se 1,910 7.0 13,369 3.401 
eee 1,984 4.6 9,164 2.966 
ae 1,474 9.7 14,296 2.49 
ee 1,387 10.1 14,030 1.74 
CS 1,885 8.3 15,559 1.26 
oo) 2,291 7.8 17,853 1.20 
Potatoes— 
se 3,662 124.2 454,784 .648 
| ee 3,816 109.0 416,105 .781 
1922..... 4,307 105.3 453,396 .581 
Se 3,941 91.8 361,659 1.101 
| eae 3,657 110.3 403,296 1.145 
oo See 3,542 91.2 322,867 1.595 
Fe 4,295 95.9 411,860 1.193 
eee 4,384 100.8 442,108 1,228 
|! Se 3,565 80.5 286,953 1.461 
ee 3,734 96.3 359,721 617 
Rice— 
See 892 38.1 33,956 1.386 
895 37.7 33,717 1.102 
2933..... 1,055 39.2 41,405 -931 
| eee 921 40.8 37,612 -952 
| eee 1,336 39.0 52,066 1.191 
1919..... 1,063 39.5 41,985 2.666 
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CHICAGO 

Very little flour was booked in the 
local market last week. The usual holi- 
day spirit prevailed, and the advancing 
market with sharp bulges on _ several 
days also restricted buying. Many in 
the trade have not as yet covered their 
future needs. They feel that they lost 
an opportunity to get in on a basis that 
would allow them to compete with others, 
and are inclined to hold off a while, 
hoping that there will be some recession 
in prices. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is very 
quiet, but this is not unusual for this 
time of year, and very few buyers are 
disposed to enter into contracts until 
after Jan. 1. New business is widely 
scattered and only in small amounts. 
Shipping instructions, however, are fair- 
ly satisfactory. : 

Hard winters are not moving in any 
volume. There has been a little buying 
for immediate and prompt shipment, but 
the market has been too erratic for most 
buyers. Prices are much higher, and 
the range between hard winters and 
springs has narrowed considerably. 
Shipping directions are fair. 

Soft winters have slowed up the past 
week, sales are few and bookings mostly 
small. Week before last there were a 
few round lots taken by the cracker 
trade, but the higher price levels have re- 
stricted buying. 

Business in rye flour is pretty fair, 
considering the time of year. No big 
lots are being taken, but buyers are en- 
tering the market at frequent intervals 
for current requirements. Local output 
last week totaled 2,000 bbls, compared 
with 4,000 the previous week. White was 
quoted Dec. 27 at $7.40@7.80 bbl, jute, 
medium $6.95@7.45, and dark $6.30@ 
6.75. 

There has been a freer export inquiry 
the past week. One local handler had a 
cable for 9,500 bb!s Kansas flour for 
January shipment, and several other 
bids have also been received. Business 
has been limited on clears, however, due 
to lack of offerings. 

Prices on semolinas were advanced 
again last week, but this seemed to have 
little effect on buying, as demand was 
quiet. Macaroni manufacturers have 
shown little interest in fresh purchases, 
although mill representatives look for a 
revival in buying after the first of the 
year. Shipping instructions also have 
slowed up. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
Dec. 29 at 54% @5\c lb, bulk; No. 3 sem- 
olina, 5@5%c; fancy durum patent, 4% 
@5e. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98's and clears 
in jute, Dec. 29: spring top patent $9 
@9.50 bbl, standard patent $8:70@9.30, 
first clear $7.35@7.90, second clear $5.70 
@6.30; hard winter short patent $8.60@ 
9.20, 95 per cent patent $8.25@8.55, 
straight $8.15@8.40, first clear $7@7.70; 
soft winter short patent $8.60@9.20, 
standard patent $8.25@8.55, straight $8 
@8.30, first clear $7.20@7.90. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 31-37 ..cccece 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
We GD 606 cccessse 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 14,000 35 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat values were strengthened 
with futures last week. Milling de- 
mands were limited until the close, when 
45,000 bus were sold. Receipts for the 
week were 201 cars, compared with 119 
last year. Shipping sales for the week 
were $23,000 bus. 

Red winters were scarce, and. the 


Grain Marketing Co. paid $1.90@1.91 for 
five cars No. 2, the highest of the season 
and 14¢c over the December. Premiums 
on No. 1 reds were Il4c over, No. 3 reds 
sold on Dec. 27 at $1.92%4, a new high 
mark and 10% @12c over December. No. 
2 hard was December price to 1c over, 
with No. 1 3@4c over December. No. 1 
dark northern was 15@20c over Decem- 
ber, and No. 2 5@10c over. No. 2 hard 
was quoted at the close at $1.79%4, and 
No. 3 hard at $1.78%. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, $1.95@1.97%%. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Heavy trading was on in corn futures, 
with an advance to the highest of the 
season for December and May, $1.29 
and $1.33%, with the close, Dec. 27, 
$1.26% and $1.31, respectively, showing 
gains for the week of 2%@3%c. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 1,417 cars, com- 
pared with 1,578 last year. Shipping 
sales were 147,000 bus, and mainly ap- 
plied on previous contracts. Elevator 
and industrial interests were the princi- 
pal buyers. 

No. 2 yellow sold at $1.32 for old, the 
highest of the season, with No. 2 white 
$1.26%, as the top for new corn. Low 
grades sold at killing discounts under 
the December, and reported liberal prof- 
its for the cash handlers. No. 2 mixed 
was $1.23@1.241%, No. 3 mixed $1.19% 
@1.244%; No. 3 yellow $1.214%@1.29, No. 
4 yellow $1.18%@1.25%; No. 3 white 
$1.20%@1.23%, No. 4 white $1.18@ 
1.23%, No. 5 white $1.124,@1.17%. No. 
2 white oats were 63@63\c. 

Trading in rye futures was heavy, 
with enormous realizing of profits, espe- 
cially on the advance to new high levels, 
$1.53 for December, $1.59% for May and 
$1.38% for July. There were net gains 
for the week of 2%@3%c on futures. 
Receipts for the week were 98 cars, 
against 16 last year. Shipping sales none; 
deliveries liberal. Cash rye closed Dec. 27 
6c under May for No. 2, or at $1.51%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 27, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis..... 206 212 119 162 
Wheat, bus.... 355 309 752 428 
Corn, bus...... 2,349 3,092 433 950 
Oats, bus...... 1,224 1,290 450 836 
me, WEsccces 93 23 642 18 
Barley, bus.... 209 191 82 79 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in corn goods was fairly ac- 
tive the first part of last week, which is 
rather unusual for this time of year, 
but demand now is rather quiet. Corn 
flour was quoted Dec. 29 at $2.95@3 
ewt, corn meal $2.95, cream meal $2.85@ 
2.95, hominy $2.95@3, oatmeal $3.50, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$3.25 per 90-lb sack. 


WHEAT FUTURES 


The wheat market is the most sensa- 
tional in the history of the trade under 
normal conditions. During the war the 
trade looked for such conditions at all 
times and were not surprised at any- 
thing that happened. A wheat market 
like the present has never been known 
before. It is the hardest to understand 
that the trade has experienced, with the 
exception of the leaders on the construc- 
tive side who have given every thought 
to analyzing conditions the world over 
and have operated on them for six 
months with phenomenal success. 

Wheat prices advanced 12%c from the 
low point on Dec. 23, to the high on Dec. 
27, when a rise to $1.79% was made for 
December delivery, with May up to 
$1.83%, and July $1.56%. In two weeks, 
wheat futures moved up 215¢c for De- 
cember,.17c for May, and 10c for July. 
The close on Dec. 27 was nearly the 


highest finish of the season, with De- 
cember $1.77%, May $1.80%@1.80%, 
and July $1.53%, showing net gains of 
44% @5%c. 

The market has taken an enormous 
amount of wheat, mostly long stuff, of 
late, with no decline of more than 5c 
at one time. The extreme decline from 
any high point this season has been 13c, 
with the average recession after bulges 
of 5c. 

Those who have studied the wheat sit- 
uation carefully say that there is so 
much wheat held by strong interests 
who have it bought at low prices that 
fluctuations of 5@10c do not appeal to 
them. They are not scared, as they 
know that the market has reached a 
stage where more hedges are being taken 
off than put on, and that they hold the 
balance of power. 

With the $1.80 limit passed, those who 
have predicted $2 wheat remain firm in 
their belief that it will be reached within 
a short time. Exporters claim that with- 
in a short time foreigners will be in the 
market for the surplus offerings of 
wheat and rye, and will soon clean up 
the available supplies at Atlantic and 
ake ports, which are now to be had at 
relatively lower prices than Chicago, 

Cash handlers in Chicago have not been 
in sympathy with the advance in wheat 
futures, and are constantly looking for 
the top to be reached. They do not care 
to sell their wheat at prevailing pre- 
miums, and they are not being bothered 
with bids from seaboard exporters. 


NOTES 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, was at Auburn, Ind., over the holi-, 
days, visiting relations. 

B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was in this market 
last week calling on the trade. 

John W. Weber, president Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Chicago, Dec. 26-27, calling on the trade. 

Frank G. Somers, Chicago manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, motored 
to Taylorville, Ill., to be with relatives 
over Christmas. 

J. M. Farrow, of the Chicago office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., spent 
the Christmas holidays with relatives at 
Evansville, Ind. 

Edward Quinn, of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
visited this concern’s Chicago headquar- 
ters on Dec. 24, on his way to Minne- 
apolis. 

W. S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & 
Co., Chicago flour brokers, left for 
Rochester, Minn., last week to visit his 
wife, who has been there for some weeks 
receiving treatment. He expects to re- 
turn home this week. 


L. H. Dieckman has been appointed 
manager of the Louisville (Ky.) Cereal 
Milling Co., succeeding A. H. Eisenmen- 
ger. Mr. Dieckman for the past seven 
years has been connected with the Louis- 
ville Milling Co., owned by the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 


MILWAUKEE 

As reflected by asking prices, there 
seems to be a wide divergence of ideas 
as to flour values, for volume business is 
lacking during the holiday period upon 
which some definite price sentiment 
might be gained. The tone is firm, with 
further gains in wheat. A moderate 
quantity of spring patent was sold by 
local mills to the smaller consumers in 
the established trade who have been do- 
ing their buying ong this line for 
months past. Sales of family patent 
dwindled, following the last minute rush 
in the week before Christmas. Fancy 
and first clears were in. relatively ex- 
cellent request, with mills having prac- 
tically nothing to offer. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair and production was well 
sustained, even with the usual holiday 
interruption. Closing quotations, Dec. 
27: fancy city eves of hard sprin 
wheat patent $9.90@1.20 bbl, standa 
patent $9.65@9.85, straight $9.45@9.65, 
first clear $7.50@7.95, and second clear 
$6.50@7.15, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While the price of hard winter wheat 
ran up sharply, and much more so than 
spring grades, that asked for Kansas 
patent in this market shows but rela- 
tively little advance for the week, prob- 
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ably owing to the fact that competiti 
conditions kept the natural advanc: 
check. Bakers patent had a fair ¢,)) 
largely in small lots with instructions 
attached, although inquiry for shipment 
during January-February was more 
tive and a few deals were put throuch 
that gave rise to hopes of a considera|;|y 
better demand after inventory  tin¢ 
Representatives of southwestern mi! n 
this market described business as being 
good. Jobbers continued to fill siaij 
orders to the retail trade, but the quin- 
tity passing was not much more than ‘he 
average between the holidays. Cloving 
quotations, Dec. 27: fancy brands |): 
winter wheat patent $9.40@9.60 '\))), 
standard patent $9.25@9.45,  strai-ht 
$8.95@9.30, and first clear $7.75@+ 10, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as_ re 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour ct. 

capacity output of ic. 

bbls bbis tivity 

Wak. BE-BF ccccccse 12,000 5,000 19 

Previous week ..... 12,000 6,500 ; 

BOOe GOD cdccsancss 12,000 2,500 ) 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,300 
Three years ago.... 28,000 1,735 

Four years ago..... 24,000 13,140 7 

Five years ago..... 24,000 15,400 { 


Operations of Wisconsin rye mills 
holding up nicely, due to the fact t 
customers are furnishing shipping dir. 
tions steadily. New business is not be 
booked in any sizable volume, howe, 
and the effort seems to be for custom 
to get their purchases into their ha: 
as quickly as possible to take advant 
of the present high prices, which rep 
sents the peak in several years. W! 
no argument recently advanced in su 
port of hopes that rye as well as ot! 
grain and flour prices were due for 
drop has been substantiated, neverth 
less many buyers are inclined to let t! 
market drift along. Those who boug!''! 
early at low prices are now willing 
take profits, while those not fortific | 
are making frequent purchases to coy 
current requirements. 

The cash rye market is 4@5c bu hig! 
er for the week, and rye flour prices a) 
much firmer, but not proportionate 
higher, for the reason that values a 
ready were considered out of line and 
natural advance would have put thei 
almost out of reach. The experienc: 
of various mills vary considerably, som: 
reporting a moderately active demand, 
while others say business is very dul! 
In a general way, it is believed that ry: 
mills in this territory are making mor: 
than they are selling. Closing quota 
tions, Dec. 27: fancy rye patent $7.75( 
7.90 bbl, pure white $7.55@7.70, straight 
$7.35@7.50, pure dark $6.95@7.25, an 
ordinary dark $6.50@6.80, in 98-lb cot 
tons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwauke: 
for the week ending Dec. 27, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


c-Receipts—, -Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 192 
Flour, bbis... 11,900 26,450 18,300 17,65/ 
Wheat, bus.. 15,400 53,200 29,875 49,45 


Corn, bus.... 108,040 597,920 35,803 321,300 
Oats, bus.... 376,200 404,800 109,175 254,975 
Barley, bus.. 200,000 135,880 88,560 49,800 
Rye, bus..... 58,015 42,450 21,013 3,021 
Feed, tons... 220 1,336 2,055 7,9 


Higher cash markets rule, bread grain 
again leading under a light movemen' 
and a good demand. Spring wheat i 
2@3c higher, while hard and soft wi! 
ters gained 4@5c, rye 4@5c, corn 4@.5« 
oats 3c, and barley 2@4c, outside for lo 
grade, Closing quotations, Dec. 27: Nv 
1 Dakota dark northern $1.85@1.91, No 
1 hard winter $1.81@1.84, No. 1 red 
winter $1.83@1.84, No. 1 durum $1.75@ 
1.76; No. 2 rye, $1.48%,@1.49%; No. 3 
yellow corn $1.25@1.26, No. 3 white 
$1.22@1.24, No. 3 mixed $1.22@1.24; No. 
3 white oats, 60@6014c; pearling barley 
97c@$1.01, malting barley 92@99c. 


NOTES 

James E, Berry, formerly a salesman 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Mil- 
waukee branch, has joined the staff of 
Ray S. Knowlton, manager of the Mil- 
waukee branch of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co. 

A sale of a car of No. 2 Wisconsin rye 
at Milwaukee on Dec. 26 at $1.50 bu 
established a new high record on the 
crop. On Dec. 27 a car brought $1.51% 
and a car of No. 1 Dakota sold for $1.52, 
but the close was below $1.50. 

The Milwaukee winter fleet numbers 
only 14 major vessels, or about one half 
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of the normal number making this port 
headquarters until navigation reopens. 
The heavy movement of grain to east- 
ern ports as the season came to an end 
has massed vessels at lower lake har- 
bors. Warehouse space was at a pre- 


mium and bottoms were granted un- - 


usually high rates, particularly as win- 
ter storehouses. 

Proctor P. Cooley, industrial engineer, 
is completing a survey with a view of 
establishing a new terminal elevator and 
warehouse at Green Bay, Wis., a lead- 
ing railroad terminal as well as a Great 
Lakes port. Mr, Cooley has held a num- 
ber of conferences with grain shippers 
of Minneapolis, who have given his plan 
considerable encouragement. The eleva- 
tors would provide return cargoes for 
lake carriers bringing coal to Green 
Bay, and a warehouse is expected to at- 
tract a package boat line to serve job- 
hers and merchants in northeastern Wis- 
consin and the upper peninsula. 

Roegge & Kleinsteuber, mill represen- 
tutives, Milwaukee, will move their head- 
quarters from 306 M. & M. Bank Build- 
ing, 216 West Water Street, to Thirty- 
first and Galena streets, where an office 

nd warehouse is being established ad- 
jacent to the main line of the Chicago, 
\ilwaukee & St. Paul, with connections 
to Chicago & North Western and Soo 
I.ine tracks. Downtown offices will be 
iiscontinued. Heretofore the firm has 
heen leasing storage. In its own ware- 
house from 15,000 to 17,000 bbls can be 

‘commodated at all times. Besides the 
onvenience of having offices and ware- 
house together, the new establishment is 
calculated to bring about greater effi- 
iency and faster service in deliveries. 
Members of the firm are Wesley W. 
Roegge and Henry W. Kleinsteuber, 
formerly associated with local mills and 
having a wide wholesale flour sales ex- 
perience. 

L. E. Meyer. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR 
MEN FORM CLUB 


Members of Chicago Flour Club Assist in 
Organization—Philip Orth, Jr., Elect- 
ed First President 


MitwavuKeeE, Wis.—Under the sponsor- 
ship of the officers and members of the 
Chicago Flour Club, the original organi- 
zation of its kind in this country, and 
with the cordial support of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, the Milwau- 
kee Flour Club was officially launched at 
a dinner meeting attended by 40 promi- 
nent members of the local, state and 
Chicago trade, in the Colonial room of 
the Republican Hotel, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 17. 

Agitation of several years’ duration, 
stimulated by leaders in the Chicago 
market, thus culminated successfully in 
organizing the Milwaukee trade for the 
first time. Too much credit cannot be 
given the pioneers from Chicago for 
bringing about this result. They came 
12 strong in response to the invitation 
of the Milwaukee flour men, who for 
several weeks have been canvassing the 
situation and fired with their own en- 
thusiasm the representatives of 15 of 
the leading milling, brokerage and job- 
bing concerns of this market, who with- 
out further ado became charter mem- 
bers of the new organization. 

The election of officers brought into 
the foreground several of the most ener- 
getic trade leaders of Milwaukee, whose 
ability as organizers and leaders has long 
been well established. They are: presi- 
dent, Philip Orth, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer Philip Orth Co., jobber in flour and 
bakery materials, 202-204 Florida Street; 
vice president, Max E. Marquardt, flour 
broker, 416 Caswell Block; secretary, 
Elmer R. Dickman, manager Milwaukee 
branch Bay State Milling Co. 1264 
South Pierce Street; treasurer, William 
J. Grover, eastern sales manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., 315 Court 
Street. 

The new organization is founded along 
lines similar to the Chicago Flour Club, 
the articles of which, with such modifi- 
cations as local conditions demand, will 
be adopted at a second meeting, the date 
of which has been set for Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 16. At this time a constitu- 
tion and bylaws will be adopted, and 
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two directors for two-year terms, and 
two for one-year terms, will be chosen 
to form an executive committee with 
the officers. 

Meanwhile, a campaign for members 
will be conducted intensively by a com- 
mittee representative of the various in- 
terests embraced by the new club. This 
consists of Secretary Dickman, Gail D. 
Campbell and Leonard E. Meyer, of 
Milwaukee, George W. Moody, of Wey- 
auwega, and Walter Mann, of Oconto. 

In making the new club practically a 
statewide organization, it will differ 
somewhat from the plan of the Chicago 
club, which is purely local as to mem- 
bership. The reason is that the Wiscon- 
sin territory is probably more closely af- 
filiated ‘with the Milwaukee market than 
most other states, and the organization 
will function much more efficiently and 
effectively if members of the trade in 
the interior of the state are admitted 
to membership. There are many sales- 
men traveling in Wisconsin for mills 
which maintain branches in Milwaukee, 
whose participation in club affairs is 
desirable. At the same time the interior 
mills will thus be afforded a:similar op- 
portunity to work for improvement of 
trade conditions in the jobbing trade. 
The only other organization is the 
State Millers’ Association, which, ob- 
viously, finds its work among the pro- 
ducers. 

Like the Chicago club, the new Mil- 
waukee association plans to have firm 
memberships, each firm to have the privi- 
lege of being represented at the dinner 
meetings by as many individuals as it 
cares to send. The 15 firms which signed 
the charter roll at the organization meet- 
ing are as follows: 

Bay State Milling Co. Milwaukee 
branch; Degentesh Bros. Co., jobbers; 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, rye flour; 
Ideal Flour Co., jobber; Max E. Mar- 
quardt, broker; Milwaukee Bag Co; Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., Wisconsin territory ; 
The Northwestern Miller; Philip Orth 
Co., flour and bakery materials jobber; 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Milwaukee 
branch; Roegge & Kleinsteuber, mil! 
representatives; Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., miller and jobber; Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Milwaukee office; Weyauwega 
Milling Co., rye flour; Young America 
Power, Light & Milling Co., wheat and 
rye flour. 

The large attendance from Chicago 
was, of course, expected, in view of the 
enthusiasm that has attended the effort 
to get the Milwaukee trade together, but 
the excellent turnout of Milwaukee flour 
men exceeded every expectation, while 
the spirit manifested by all was surpris- 
ingly cheerful and most friendly, as 
demonstrated by the absence of any de- 
lay in perfecting an organization. The 
work of rounding up the local trade was 
in the hands of Wesley Roegge, Elmer 
Dickman and Gail Campbell, who every- 
where were met with cordiality and an 
entire willingness to co-operate. 

William J. Grover, secretary Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, was se- 
lected to serve as temporary chairman 
after Chairman Campbell of the or- 
ganization committee opened the meet- 
ing and gave a brief address of welcome. 
Chairman Grover called on representa- 
tive Chicago club officers and members 
to present a detailed explanation of the 
work of their association, and specific 
information relative to perfecting an or- 
ganization. 

Valuable assistance was rendered by 
President Fred Larsen and Secretary 
S. O. Werner, while V. J. Petersen, a 
former president of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, and P. P. Croarkin, 
several times president of the Chicago 
club, served as pilots of the ship and 
brought it into port from uncharted seas. 


Mr. Petersen said the occasion re- 
minded him of a similar one 28 years ago 
when a number of Chic our men 


met to organize their present club, and 
his remarks concerning the successful 
career of that association and what it 
has been and still is accomplishing for 
the benefit of the Chicago trade left no 
question in the mind of any Milwaukee 
guest that a local organization is needed 
if the greatest benefits are to be de- 
rived. e showed how differences were 
wiped out and petty jealousies dis- 
solved, making the Chicago trade a har- 
monious fami y in which a fine feeling of 
friendship and co-operation prevails. In- 





cidentally he mentioned the value of the 
club in saving the trade from the ex- 
treme conditions during the war and 
afterwards, and while these have im- 
proved, questions are constantly arising 
which only an organization like a local 
flour club can meet successfully. 

In responding to the request of Chair- 
man Grover to present the Chicago plan 
of organization, P. P. Croarkin gave a 
bit of history, unknown to most of the 
guests. Twenty-one years ago he was 
a member of the Milwaukee trade, hay- 
ing been for six years manager of the 
Washburn Crosby office in this city. He 
showed how the Chicago club has min- 
imized all trade abuses and eliminated 
the worst of these, and how its code of 
ethics has given it a standing among 
millers as well as customers which is one 
of the most valuable results because of 
the confidence ‘reflected upon the indi- 





Philip Orth, Jr. 
President of the Milwaukee Flour Club 


vidual members. Mr. Croarkin also ex- 
plained the immeasurable value of a 
uniform flour sales contract in doing 
business and combating unfair competi- 
tion, and the general acceptance without 
question on the part of the customer of 
the agreement because it has the honor 
of the Chicago Flour Club behind it. 

Talks also were made by A. J. Gard- 
ner, Frank C. Sickinger, Charles H. Mey- 
er, A. S. Purves, and S. O. Werner, sec- 
retary of the Chicago club, as well as 
President G. W. Moody and ex-President 
K. L. Burns, of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association, and most of the 
Milwaukee members when called upon 
were in perfect accord on the question 
of organizing. 

When the Milwaukee Flour Club be- 
came a fact, and its official personnel 
was selected, Mr. Petersen extended an 
invitation that it become a member of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. 
Action, which undoubtedly will be fa- 
vorable, will be taken at the second 
meeting on Jan, 16. 

Collection and dissemination of credit 
information, arbitration of disputes, 
flour inspection, and giving flour users 
co-operation in better determining their 
needs as to grade, quality and quantity, 
were suggested as other fields in which 
the new club can work to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

The fact that the grain and flour mar- 
kets are passing through a period of 
unusual influences, competitive condi- 
tions are severe, and the way open for 
trade abuses of various kinds, make it 
especially a propitious time, in the opin- 
ion of its officers, for the new club to en- 
ter the scene and perform its functions. 
Launching the club at the time when the 
spirit of peace and good will transcends 
also is considered a favorable influence 
in anes the organization under way. 

e time of the second meeting was 
fixed for a Friday, in order to give sales- 
men and others working in the interior 
of the state an opportunity to partici- 
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pate, as these men usually get back to 
Milwaukee headquarters at the close of 
the week. Members of the Chicago club 
were invited to return for the second 
and subsequent meetings, and they in 
turn extended an invitation to local 
members to attend the dinner sessions in 
Chicago whenever possible. Relations 
between the two clubs have been made 
instantly cordial, the Milwaukee flour 
men being grateful to their Chicago 
brethren for their assistance in getting 
started, and the Chicago trade equally 
as enthusiastic over the opportunity 
granted them to be of help and at the 
same time further the effective work be- 
ing done by the Federated Clubs. 

Following is a complete roster of those 
attending the meeting: 

From Chicago—Fred Larsen, of Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen; V. J. Peter- 
sen, of Petersen Bros. & Co; P. P. 
Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son; A. J. 
Gardner, of Wade & Gardner; Charles 
H. Meyer; I. B. Johnson, of Internation- 
al Milling Co; C. A. Traeger and R. G. 
Lockhart, of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; 
Frank C. Sickinger, official Board of 
Trade flour inspector; G. L. Sparks, of 
Modern Miller; A. S. Purves and S. O. 
Werner, of The Northwestern Miller. 

From Milwaukee—William J. Grover, 
Fred F. Barkow, Robert Lehmann and 
C. €. Landry, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc; Wesley W. Roegge and Hen- 
ry W. Kleinsteuber, of Roegge & Klein- 
steuber; Elmer R. Dickman, manager 
Bay State Milling Co; Gail D. Camp- 
bell, Sidney A. Geise and Thomas F. 
Scoggin, of Washburn Crosby Co; Philip 
Orth, Jr., of Philip Orth Co; John P. 
Hein and Gilbert L. Hein, of Ideal 
Flour Co; J. A. Dugan, of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Henry C. Katz, of Aken 
Flour Co; Robert Degentesh and George 
Degentesh, of Degentesh Bros. Co; Max 
E, Marquardt, broker; Harry F. Hunter, 
secretary Milwaukee Bag Co; David K. 
Steenberg, Price Current-Grain Report- 
er; Leonard E. Meyer, The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 

From Wisconsin, outside Milwaukee— 
George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega Milling Co; Kenneth L. Burns, 
president Globe Milling Co., Watertown; 
Walter Mann, Minneapolis Milling Co., 
Oconto; A. J. Suckow, of Young America 
Power, Light & Milling Co. 

L. E. Meyer. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
ON EFFICIENCY BASIS 


The American Railway Association 
makes the statement that the railroads 
of the United States were operated with 
the greatest efficiency and economy on 
record in 1924, 

“Translated into dollars, this operat- 
ing efficiency,” it is reported, “amounted 
to a saving to the shipping public of 
approximately $600,000,000 in reduced 
freight rates alone, compared with the 
ratio in effect in 1921. As to what the 
total saving has been, due to this con- 
tinued efficient management, it is im- 
possible to estimate until reports for the 
year are complete. That it has amount- 
ed to hundreds of millions is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

“There also has been a big saving to 
the public due to the railroads having 
been able to furnish adequate and 
prompt transportation to shippers dur- 
ing the year, thus enabling them to move 
more promptly commodities to market 
so as to take advantage of market condi- 
tions. It is difficult to estimate what this 
service has meant to the public in dol- 
lars, but it has been an appreciable 
amount. 

“The American railroads are the most 
economically operated of any in the 
world today and, so far as consistent 
progress and advancement toward great- 
er efficiency and economy in operation 
are concerned, stand on a par with, if 
they do not exceed, any other industry. 
Furthermore, the railroads are doing 
everything possible to continue this 


policy.” 





Most of the bread consumed in Great 
Britain is made in bakeries, principally 
by machinery, the mixing, rolling, cutting 
and in some cases the wrapping being 
entirely mechanical. 
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the past few years has so operated to 
reduce the cost of grinding flour that the 
Arab population, which was accustomed 
to rely upon the simple grinding stone 
manipulated by hand or by animal, is be- 
ing induced to transport wheat for com- 
paratively long distances in order to 
make use of the power mills. These mills 
have been situated in practically every 
town of importance, in villages from 
which radiate considerable population 
and on important highways connecting 
rural districts. Nevertheless, use of the 
primitive mill devised by the juxtaposi- 
tion of two circular stones which are re- 
volved by manpower still persists, al- 
though the practice is largely confined 
now to remote localities where the pro- 
portion of population does not justify 
the expenditure required for the installa- 
tion of machinery. 

Of the estimated number of 265 mills 
in Palestine, 110 have been registered 
with the government, and of these some 
45 have made available statistical infor- 
mation regarding capital, employment 
and production. 

It is possible from the material, which 
has been made available to the consular 
service, to group the flour mills in Pal- 
estine into three classes. To the first 
belong those old undertakings which con- 
tinue to work on a small scale under 
primitive conditions. In this class of 
mills there are employed from two to 
three persons, and the output is less than 
400 bbls a month. Such mills possess no 
working capital, do not engage in com- 
mercial affairs and confine their ac- 
tivities to grinding wheat for the popu- 
lation in the immediate neighborhood at 
a charge of 15@25c bu. 

In the second class belong those mills 
which have been established during the 
last 15 years, This class represents con- 
siderable invested capital. The power is 
supplied by oil or steam engines. The 
number of employees ranges from five 
to eight, and the monthly output is from 
30 to 50 metric tons. Such mills grind 
not only for the public, but engage in the 
sale of flour to merchants and bakers. 

Only recently there has come into ex- 
istence a third type of mills working on 
a large scale, equipped with ample capi- 
tal and modern machinery. They con- 
fine their activities to the production of 
flour for sale to the domestic trade, and 
look to the development of a foreign 
market. In this class belongs Grands 
Moulins de Palestine, of Haifa; Gelat 
Flour Mill, in Jaffa; Schtakleff’s, in 
Jerusalem, and a few others, the first 
being most important. 

The Grands Moulins de Palestine was 
established in June, 1923, at a cost of 
approximately $450,000, with a paid up 
and borrowed capital of 5,000,000 francs, 
of which the principal shareholder is 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. Working 
daily a total of 16 hours, the mill pro- 
duced in August, 1923, 15,000 bbls of 
flour. The mill offers a keen competi- 
tion to the local milling industry in 
Haifa. Power is obtained from two 
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Diesel motor engines of 120 and 150 
horsepower, respectively. The plant is 
arranged in five levels and two compart- 
ments, the latter consisting of: (1) 
wheat cleaning, and (2) grinding. 

The electrical installations are of 
French manufacture, while the milling 
machinery itself is exclusively German. 

Of the 110 mills which have been regis- 
tered, 47 are found in the Jerusalem dis- 
trict, 27 in the Samaria district, 26 in 
the northern district and 20 in the south- 
ern district. Of these, 88 belong to the 
Arabs and 22 to Jews. 

Wheat is the most important grain 
produced in Palestine, as bread is one of 
the staple articles of diet of the pre- 
ponderant Moslem population as well as 
of the Jewish and Christian element. 
Soil and topography also are favorable. 
Despite these considerations, it has been 
necessary for both wheat and flour to be 
imported into Palestine to supply the 
needs of the population. This has been 
due in the past to primitive methods of 
agriculture which were insufficient to ob- 
tain full cultivation of the soil. A con- 
tributing factor also has been the fact 
that one fifth of the soil, or about 850,- 
000 acres, has remained uncultivated. 
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petus to the movement to improve the 
economic condition of Palestine and to 
make the country self-sufficient. Agri- 
culture is claiming special attention. In 
1920 the production of wheat was 62,897 
metric tons and in 1922 it had risen to 
101,297, according to unoffical estimates. 
The total estimated need of Palestine 
for all purposes, including feed and seed, 
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Freight Transportation in Constantinople 


More lately it has been due to the dis- 
organization of agricultural life brought 
about by the war and lack of credit. 

As a result many flour mills scattered 
throughout Palestine found themselves 
without patronage. The local market 
began to be flooded with Australian flour, 
which, it was found, could be sold at 
lower prices than those quoted for local 
flour. While before the war flour was 
for the most part imported from Rou- 
mania, Asia Minor, Saloniki and Mar- 
seilles, these sources of supply became 
supplanted by the Australian and the 
American product. 

The Zionist movement has given im- 
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is 130,000 metric tons. With the granary 
of transjordania lying within easy ac- 
cess, grain in bulk from other countries 
is not likely to be able to effect an en- 
trance in the Palestine market when ag- 
ricultural development plans have ma- 
tured. 

For the improvement of agricultural 
methods, American Jews have established 
an agricultural experiment station on 
land belonging to the national fund, near 
Haifa. Agricultural instruction is also 
being given in the school founded by the 
Mikwe Israel colony. In Jaffa an agri- 
cultural paper, called Hackeklei, has 
been published since 1911. The last in- 
stitution of instruction and propaganda 
to be founded was the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Palestine in 1914, immediately 
before the war, in the Mikwe Israel col- 
ony, where the first Jewish colony of 
Palestine was founded in 1870. The 
members of the society are agricultural 
experts and colonists who have had prac- 
tical training. 

An increase, not only in the amount 
of wheat produced in Palestine, has been 
noted in the last two or three years, but 
a corresponding increase in the amount 
of imported flour. This is explained by 
reference to the larger population, and 
to a greater purchasing power, which 


have resulted in demand for higher . 


grades of flour than can be had locally 
and in greater per capita consumption. 
American consular officials, therefore, 
are of the opinion that the market for 
foreign flour in Palestine shows no sign 
of being restricted to present limits. A 
recent consular report states: “There is 
no reason why the sale of foreign flours 
should not be able to maintain and even 
increase the hold which they have ob- 
tained in the local market. Any sub- 
stantial increase will have to depend very 





largely on the extent to which agricii| 
ture tends to improve, with a consequent 
increase in wheat production, and also 
upon the extent to which the populatior 
increases out of proportion to the ability 
of tue country to supply sufficient grain 
for flour. 

“American flour of the first qua! 
has a very favorable hold on the loc.\! 
market, a hold which is capable of su 
stantial increase, taking into conside: 
tion the facts above mentioned, by esta 
lishing contact direct with the Palestini 
wholesaler and thus affording a possi! 
reduction in price.” 

A partial list of the principal mills in 
Palestine includes the following: J. & | 
Berman, A. M. S. Levin, Mendel Cohe), 
Stephen Schtakleff, Jerusalem; A. | 
kander, Bethlehem; George Matheak 
Ramallah; J. M. Scaharov, Girgis Zac! 
aria, Tel Aviv; Antoine & Francis Gela 
Nicola Gelat & Co., Daoud Salhi & Co 
Zacharia & D. Dadiss, Jaffa; Katzouri 
Bros., Rishon Lezion, Les Grands Mou 
lins de Palestine, Ernest Fayh, Haifa: 
S. El Sous, Jenin; Lifshitz & Co., Gro 
& Bahlul, Tiberias; Gotlieb Bauer, Ger 
man Colony, Haifa; Jirius & Rajy Ode 
el Haddad, Shefa Amr; M. Schneidoro 
vitch & B. Gordon, Beer-Sheba; M. & 
T. Wagner, Abdullah el Yussef, Naza 
reth; Michel Friedman, Safad; Hady 
Abdallah el Kodsy, Hebron; Khouri & 
Bros., Mejdel; H. Wolf, Abedieh; 
George Kassis & G. Zacharia, Gaza; .\ 
I.. Effendi el Bustani, Tul-Karem. 

* * 


SYRIA 

Syria experienced confusing territorial 
changes subsequent to the World War, 
but, roughly speaking, it still consists of 
a narrow region that has been a bridge 
for centuries for tribes moving restlessly 
between East and West. The popula- 
tion is mixed, as might be expected from 
this fact. Hittites, Arameans, Assyri- 
ans, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Jews, 
Arabs and Turks have left their imprint 
upon the population. This racial mix 
ture, however, is more or less typical of 
the entire Near East, and it does not 
affect the general character of this whol: 
region as dependent upon wheat brea 
as a staple food. 

At present Syria does not supply it- 
entire domestic requirement of wheat. 
raising only about 1,000,000 bus anni 
ally for its nearly 3,000,000 inhabitant 
Agriculture is improving, however, an 
it is probable that the grain crop will 
be steadily increased. In the meantime 
Syria will remain a fair field for the 
foreign wheat grower and miller. 

Although the standard of living is 
comparatively low, and demand for lux- 
uries and modern conveniences very lim- 
ited, the purchasing power of the Syrian 
people seems to be ample for the staple 
of bread, and it is estimated that the 
per capita consumption in such centers 
of population as Damascus is 1% Ibs 
daily. 

The bread consumed in the larger com- 
munities of Damascus, Homs and Hama 
is made entirely of low grade wheat flour, 
rye and buckwheat flour being unknown. 
The inhabitants of the smaller villages 
and the peasants eat, to a large extent, 
bread made from chick-peas, barley and 
corn. 

Beirut, the port of Damascus, is the 
center of importation and distribution of 
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foreign flour, which comes largely from 
the United States and Australia. France, 
latterly, on account of the political re- 
lations of that country, has taken a large 
share in this trade. 

The milling industry of Syria is de- 
scribed as among the leading enterprises 
of the population, but has not yet made 
extended modern advances. A French 
company recently constructed a large 
roller mill near Damascus, but prior to 
the opening of this plant there were in 
the Damascus district scarcely more than 
a dozen reasonably efficient roller mills, 
mostly of less than 100 bbls daily ca- 
pacity. The largest of these plants were 
the Jedideh, owned by Munir & Ahmed 
Ibish, 200 bbls; Hameh, owned by Abdul 
Ghani Rebbi Ken, 150; Saidieh, Sayeh 
Agha Kasabashi, 200; Ahmedi, Serour 
Agha Mahaynay, 150; and Kiwan, Mo- 
hammed Mudar, 150. In addition to 
these more up-to-date mills, there were 
in Damascus about 50 old-fashioned na- 
tive grist mills propelled by, waterpower 
and averaging three stones each. These 
plants rarely ground more than 10 bbls 
per day. 

The chief Syrian industry is agricul- 
ture, but it is estimated by the French 
authorities that of 11,000,000 “acres 
ivailable for cultivation in Aleppo, west 
of the Euphrates, only about 1,500,000 
were under the plow in 1921. A still 
larger and even less developed area is 
known to be available for agriculture 
east of the river. In the districts about 
Hama, Homs and Damascus there are 
ibout 2,500,000 cultivable acres. 

7. * 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Mesopotamia does not boast of flour 
milling as among its chief industries, 
hut the industry is there, nevertheless, 
and it supplies in its primitive way the 
considerable needs of the population, 
which is nearly 3,000,000 in number. The 
most important occupation is agricul- 
ture, and since cereals are the principal 
crop, the existence of a native milling 
industry is axiomatic. 

In its general characteristics, accord- 
ing to a recent traveler in Mesopo- 
tamia, the milling industry there “is not 
much different than it must have been 
when the high personages of these parts 
were having their biographies inserted in 
the Bible. In the back blocks the house- 
wife still employs the hand stone for 
smashing down the grain; about the only 
advance upon that system is the power 
driven pair of stones. There are many 
plants consisting of oil engines and sets 
of vertical stones in the towns; and these 
plants are proving a fairly profitable in- 
vestment for their owners.” 

Delightful simplicity, continues this 
observer, is the very keynote of all the 
operations of meal and bread making 
in Mesopotamia. “After the farmer has 
raised his crop by the aid of the spade, 
or a donkey propelled plow made from 
a hooked tree branch, cut it by a hand 
sickle, and conveyed it by donkey to 
the stack, the grain is threshed out by 
a troop of oxen or donkeys walking 
about on the ears of the straw, after 
which it is winnowed by being heaved 
from shovels into the breeze. What is 
left goes into the stone mill, where one 
swift, terrible smash reduces it to a 
highly heated fine meal called atta.” 

Baking is as simple as the milling. 
“The atta is mixed into a paste only by 
the addition of water and salt, a hand- 
ful of the dough is made into a ball, and 
this is thrown from hand to hand by the 
baker until it is flattened out to the 
size of a dinner plate. These flat chup- 
patties are often flipped onto the smooth 
side of an oven made by shaping mud 
into a high hollow cone with a hole at 
the top. Heating is obtained from a fire 
of charcoal, or brush wood and camel 
dung. 

“After having adhered to the oven 
wall for a couple of minutes, the flap- 
jack peels away, which is a sign that 
the baking is complete. It is now a 
dark colored, sweet smelling, longish 
kind of material, and the taste is quite 
good and agreeable. A slight grittiness 
may be noticed, but as dust storms ac- 
custom one to sandy teeth, that passes 
without remark. 

“These chuppatties are strong and 
wear resisting for travel; dry, they be- 
come brittle, break up and are easily 
lost; but kept moist, they can be carried 
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under a saddle, in a tool kit, among the 
bedding, or in any other handy place. 
Some coarse white bread is served up at 
restaurants that cater for Europeans, 
and the flour for this is mostly imported 
from India.” 

A beginning has been made toward a 
modern flour industry, largely by for- 
eigners. Bagdad has a comparatively 
new plant, and the British armies left 
in their wake several mills that were 
used in war time to supply the troops. 
These are the multiple Midget Maxima 
mills erected by a British company for 
grinding flour and atta, 

As a field for flour importation, Meso- 
potamia at present does not offer many 
attractions. The people are relatively 
poor, the land barren, and customs root- 
ed in antiquity. Agriculture is the lead- 
ing avocation, but it is in a crude state. 
To get any results from the land, irri- 
gation is necessary in most parts, and 
this is too expensive for the average 
Mesopotamian farmer. No figures are 
available as to the crops, but consider- 
able quantities of wheat, barley, rice and 
millet are grown, principally for local 
consumption. 





PLACE FOR DELIVERY 
UNDER SALES CONTRACTS 


In the case of National Feed Co. vs. 
Sunny South Grain Co. (101 So. 542), 
before the Alabama court of appeals, 
it appeared that plaintiff booked de- 
fendant’s order for alfalfa meal, to be 
shipped by June 15. Plaintiff seller’s 
place of business was in St. Louis, and 
controversy arose concerning its right 
to ship meal from Garden City, Kansas, 
700 miles farther away from Birming- 
ham, the destination of the shipment, 
than St. Louis. Passing upon this 
point, the court of appeals said, in part: 

“When the plaintiff, a jobber doing 
business at St. Louis, Mo., accepted the 
order of the defendant manufacturer of 
mixed stock feed in Birmingham for 
five carloads of No. 1 alfalfa meal, the 
contract being silent as to the place 
from which the commodity should move, 
the law will presume that the point of 
origin of the shipment was St. Louis, 
Mo., the place of business of the seller.” 

The court, however, recognized that, 
the contract being silent as to place of 
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origin of the shipment, evidence was ad- 
missible by either party to show whence 
the meal might be shipped according to 
trade custom. The seller’s evidence tend- 
ed to show a custom in the grain and 
meal trade permitting shipment from 
any place in the country, while the buy- 
er’s evidence tended to show that ship- 
ment must be: made from the place where 
the seller’s place of business was locat- 

The court of appeals refused to 
disturb a jury’s implied finding in favor 
of the buyer’s version. 

A. L. H. Srreert. 





CANADIAN MACARONI INDUSTRY 


A recent report issued by the bureau 
of statistics states that steady progress 
has been made in the macaroni industry 
of Canada during the past 10 years. Be- 
fore the war Canada imported nearly 
7,000,000 lbs of macaroni yearly, while 
in 1923 only 1,096,000 were imported and 
exports totaled 2,229,000. Nine factories 
with a capitalization of $873,000 are now 
operating in the dominion, the output of 
which aggregates approximately 11,500,- 
000 Ibs per year. 
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THE PRICE OF WHEAT 

The public complains of the present 
high price of wheat and, as a natural 
consequence, of bread, and no doubt it is 
justified in complaining up to a certain 
point, but the situation is complex and 
needs some explanation, 

1. The present source of supplies for 
Europe is the United States and Can- 
ada. Visible supply figures on Dec. 6 
gave the stocks in the United States as 
117,180,000 bus and Canada 30,593,000. 
a total of 147,773,000 bus, which com- 
pared with 1923, when United States 
stocks were 99,679,000 bus, and Canada 
26,921,000, a total 126,600,000, shows an 
increase of over 21,000,000 bus. 

2. The total shipments to Europe as 
published in the Corn Trade News for 
the present crop year are 30,114,000 qrs, 
nearly 6,000,000 qrs more than in 1923 
and over 4,000,000 more than they were 
two years ago. 

3. The imports into the United King- 
dom since Aug. 1 from the same source 
are 12,870,000 qrs, compared with 10,- 
161,000 in 1923, an increase of 2,409,000 
qrs. 

4. The value of No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba wheat, December-January shipment, 
on Dec. 9 was 66s 3d, whereas in 1923 
it was about 44s 6d, an increase of near- 
ly 50 per cent. 

5. The mills’ cable price for Cana- 
dian export patents on Dec. 9 was 48s 
3d, compared with 33s 6d in 1923, an 
increase of about 44 per cent. 

6. Wheat futures in Liverpool for 
March are about 13s per 100 lbs, com- 
pared with 8s 8d in 1923, an increase of 
50 per cent. Wheat futures in Chicago 
for May closed Dec. 9 at $1.66, com- 
pared with 98%4c in 1923, an increase of 
over 50 per cent. Wheat futures in 
Winnipeg for May, $1.97%, compared 
with 9814¢ in 1923, an increase of 73 per 
cent. 

7. The value of the pound sterling in 
New York on Dec. ! was just over 19s 
4d, compared with 17s 11d in 1923. 

From these figures, if compared with 
last year, we have largely increased ar- 
rivals, larger quantities afloat, and larg- 
er stocks in the United States and Can- 
ada, and yet, in spite of the increased 
purchasing power of the pound sterling, 
prices are generally 50 per cent higher, 
and the only possible conclusion that 
can be formed, on the basis of the avail- 
able information as it is generally inter- 
preted on this side, is that a decline is 
about due. 

On the other hand, we know European 
demand will be on a large scale, and 
that the Argentine crop will not be 
equal to that of last year. This latter, 
however, applies to the future, and 
knowing that the English millers are 
well supplied with wheat, and that the 
English farmers are likely to provide 
largely increased supplies in the new 
year, thus decreasing the demand for 
imported wheats, unless something very 
unforeseen occurs, a decline is to be 
looked for early in the new year from 
the present level of prices, the period 
when it will actually arrive being de- 
pendent upon the demand and the sup- 
plies available. 

One thing is sure out of the details 
given above, and that is that Canadian 
millers have made a smaller compara- 
tive advance for their export patents 
than perhaps the price of Canadian 
wheat warrants, which shows a very de- 
termined effort on their part to stay in 
the game if it is possible. Certainly no 
accusation of profiteering can be made 
against them, and yet their quotations 
seem high when compared with the prices 
which the majority of English millers are 
at the present time asking for their 
straight run flour. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Dec. 10.—The flour trade has 
been dull during the past week. A 
small amount of business was _ put 
through with the mills two days ago, but 
the advance of 9d to 48s 3d has put a 
stop to this. The trading done was for 
January and early February. The heavy 
arrivals of flour last week made the spot 
position a little weaker, 48s 3d@48s 6d 
being accepted for store parcels, which 
is equal to about 46s, c.i.f. 

Canadian top patents have been of- 
fered today at 50s 3d@51s 3d, but no 
business is being done at these figures. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 49s 
6d@50s without meeting any demand, as 
there are sellers of afloat parcels at 
from 48s upward. There have been a 
few scattered offers of Kansas flours 
in the neighborhood of 50s for good ex- 
ports, but they are considered too dear. 
Quite good quality can be purchased on 
the spot at about 47s 6d, landed. 

Australian millers’ ‘prices have ad- 
vanced to 46@4i7s, c.i.f. There are sell- 
ers of parcels afloat at 45s, c.i.f., while 
the spot value is about 46s 6d. 

Ontario winter wheat straight run is 
offered at 43s, c.i.f., and the spot value 
is 45s. 

The London millers have advanced 
their price for straight run. flour 6d to 
51s, delivered, which is equal to about 
46s 6d, c.i.f., and must be considered 
about the best value now offering to 
the baker; and while one may condemn 
some holders for selling Canadian ex- 
ports at 48s 6d, landed, it would appear 
that that, by comparison, is their real 
value. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been very heavy. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic 28,699, 
Pacific 500; Canada, 3,428; Australia, 
7,200; Argentina, 716; Continent, 300. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices show some advance on 
the week, and today trade has been good. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, arrived, has 
been sold at 65s 3d, December-January 
66s 14%d@66s 6d, January-February 67s 
6d@68s, and February-March 68s@68s 
6d. No. 2 northern Manitoba, afloat, 
sold at 65s, while January. shipment 
made 65s 6d. No. 2 mixed durum is of- 
fered afloat at 60s. No. 2 hard winters 
are offered at 61s 9d for December and 
63s 3d for January. Australian for De- 
cember-January has been sold at 64s 3d, 
and January-February offers at 64s 3d. 
Choice white Karachi on passage sold at 
61s, and January shipment at 61s 6d. 
Rosafe, 64-lb, January shipment 63s, and 
February is offered at 62s 9d. Baruso, 
63%-lb, for December has been sold at 
62s 3d, and the same price is asked for 
January-February. 


/ 
FEED 


The trade in mill offals has been slow, 
and prices have declined. London milled 
bran has been sold at £7 10s ton and mid- 
dlings at £8 10s, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollards also show some decline, with 
passage parcels selling slowly at £6 lis, 
c.i.f., October-November-December at 
about £7, and January-February at £7 
5s. Fancy Plate middlings are also low- 
er at £9 19s 6d, c.i.f. 

Linseed has shown a little more activ- 
ity, and prices have moved against buy- 
ers, the advances asked by the Argen- 


tine having a strong effect on values. 
Calcutta to London, spot and afloat, are 
£22 17s 6d, nominal, showing dn advance 
of 7s 6d on the week. There are sellers 
of November-December at £22 17s 6d, 
for December-January £23 5s has been 
paid, and for April-May (new crop) 
there are sellers at £23 7s 6d, with May- 
June, £23 5s. For Calcutta to Hull, the 
afloat value is nominal at £23, with No- 
vember-December the same, December- 
January £23 7s 6d, nominal, April-May 
(new crop) £23 10s, nominal, and May- 
June £23 7s 6d. Bold Bombay to Lon- 
don, November-December, is nominal at 
£23 10s, and December-January at £24 
5s. Plate to London in all positions 
from passage to December-January ’ is 
nominal at £21 12s 6d. Plate to Hull, 
spot and afloat, is £21 10s, November- 
December and December-January £21 
12s 6d, January-February £21 15s, and 
February-March £21 17s 6d, 

Cottonseed, after some decline, has 
had an increased inquiry. Bombay to 
London, November-December, is valued 
at £10 17s 6d. To Hull the spot value is 
£11, for November-December and De- 
cember-January £10 12s 6d, for Janu- 
ary-February £10 10s has been paid, and 
this price is asked for February-March. 
Egyptian (black) has been slow, al- 
though prices show no change on the 
week. London spot value is £13 7s 6d, 
with December-January at £13 5s and 
February-March at £13 7s 6d. To Hull 
the spot value is £13 5s, showing a 
small advance, as also does Deeember- 
January at £13 2s 6d, and February- 
March at £13 5s. 


OATMEAL 


Importers all complain that they have 
never e so far into the season with 
so little interest being displayed by buy- 
ers either on the spot or forward. Lon- 
don millers’ prices show no change on 
the week at £19 for oatmeal and £19 
10s for rolled oats. Trade reports are 
to the effect that, with good milling oats 
moving up in price, and any real de- 
mand, there should be quite a smart ad- 
vance, but the trouble is there is little or 
no demand. American and Canadian 
prices keep steady at 47s for rolled oats 
and 46s for oatmeal, shippers showing 
no desire to force trade. 


NOTES 


B. J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston, Mass., and Winona, 
Minn., and also of the Lawrenceburg 
(Ind.) Roller Mills Co., spent a few days 
in London this week. He has been on 
this side some time, visiting the vari- 
ous continental markets, and is now in 
Glasgow, from whence he will proceed 
to other United Kingdom markets, call- 
ing on the representatives of his mills. 
He will sail for home Dec. 24 on the 
Aquitania, and will, therefore, spend his 
Christmas at sea. 


John W. Cain, vice president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and of 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., returned to London from his 
tour of the United Kingdom markets 
this week, and will sail for home on the 
Leviathan, Dec. 14, which will give him 
sufficient time to reach Kansas City for 
Christmas. He has been working strict- 
ly to schedule throughout his visit to 
European markets, in order to catch this 


‘ steamer and be able to spend Christmas 


with his family. During his stay in 
London he experienced one of the worst 


fogs that has enveloped the city for 
many years. 


Flour and Wheat Prices Firm 


Laverroot, Dec. 10.—There is sti!! a 
very slow inquiry for both home mi''rd 
and foreign flour, with very little chive 
to note in values. In the London aria, 
quotations have |een raised Is per sick 
for local milled, but in other centers 
prices aré unchan Foreign flour on 
spot is difficult to sell, but holders m 
tain last week’s prices. Minneapolis 9:11 
. Kansas patents are offered at 49s 6d 1) 
to 53s, according to quality, and wint, 
at 50@51s for December-January 
board. 

Low grade flours are very firm, 
with the sudden upward turn this w: 
in Argentine wheat, millers have ag 
withdrawn from the market and tly 
are no offers available. Although + 
5s and £13 3s 9d was at one time in 
cated, the best bid obtainable was £ 
Buyers are now bidding £13 5s, Dece 
ber-January, but it is impossible to o 
tain offers. American second clears : 
firm at 37s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool, with ( 
nadians at 35@40s, according to qualit 
but these prices are not attractive 
the Liverpool trade. 

Trading in wheat has been genera 
small during the past week, and t! 
market is firmer in sympathy with hig 
er prices in the United States, Cana! 
and Argentina. The market began | 
improve at the end of last week, pr: 
vious to which prices were easy and di 
clining on pressure to sell near at han: 
American winters and Indian wheats. 

At one time there was some pressur 
to sell new crop Argentine, but shipper 
have now put up their prices. Some esti 
mate the surplus of new wheat in thai 
country as low as 13,000,000 qrs, whic! 
looks a very moderate quantity compare: 
with the 22,000,000 qrs furnished by th: 
last crop. Shipments are of a good size, 
but considerable goes direct to the Con 
tinent. In the option market, closin 
prices were as follows: December, 12 
11%d per 100 lbs, March 13s 5¢d, an: 
May 13s. 

Argentina and Australia are now har 
vesting, with good weather. Australia: 
news is favorable, and there will be som: 
very large shipments from that quarte: 
early next year. Argentina reports goo 
yields and good quality in the north, hui 
a poor crop in the south. That she mus! 
have some good wheat is evidenced !\ 
the fact that there are sellers of 64-! 
Rosario. 

A better demand prevails for oil cak 
at reduced prices.’ Firsthand offers 0! 
American linseed cake are £13 ton, an 
for meal £13 10s, at which prices smi 
lots were sold to Irish ports. Secon 
hand sellers to Liverpool have accept: 
£12 10s and £12 7s 6d, the latter afloa'. 
while 200 tons of Australian were so| 
at £11 17s 6d, December-January se: 
board. Argentine cakes are offered « 
£12 12s 6d and bids invited, but buyers 
show no interest. 

Firsthand offers of rice meal are 
around £7 15s, with resellers, November 
December shipment, at £7 7s 6d, and for 
February-March £7. A sale is reported 
to London for December at £7 17s 6d, 
and another at £8 2s 6d, but London has 
been higher than Liverpool for some 
time. Cottonseed meal is quiet, firsthand 
offers of 50 per cent being £11 15s, and 
36 per cent £10 15s. A sale was re- 
ported of 36 per cent afloat at £10 10s. 

Port stocks of wheat and flour in this 
country on Dec. 1 proved to be smaller 
than expected, indicating that good 
quantities continue to be taken into mill- 
ers’ silos. Since A last, imports 
have totaled no Hany Bag 12,900,000 qrs, 
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or at the rate of 710,000 qrs per week, 
against 580,000 weekly in the first 18 
weeks of last season. 


SCOTLAND 

Giascow, Dec. 8.—Compared with a 
year ago, stocks of wheat and flour in 
store and on quay look fairly substan- 
tial, but the basis of comparison is mis- 
leading, as last year’s stocks were ab- 
normally low at this date. The flour 
stocks on Nov. 30 were 61,877 sacks, 
against 56,163 at the end of the preced- 
ing month and 36,627 at the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. Wheat stocks at 
the end of last month were 562,794 bus, 
against 599,200 on Oct. 31 and 192,840 
at the corresponding date a year ago. 
As already point out, last year’s 
stocks at this date were abnormally low 
ind there is nothing inconsistent in 
these Glasgow figures with the known 
fact that United Kingdom stocks are, on 
the whole, relatively. small today. 

Flour prices continie to drag. Both 
wheat and flour are quoted cheaper on 
spot than for shipment. In some cases 
the advantage in favor of spot goods is 
about 2s per sack of flour. Wheat, espe- 
cially Manitoba, is a good deal dearer 
forward. Owing to the preoccupation of 
the baking trade here with the bread 
wrapping movement, which has found a 
vertain cleavage in the ranks of the 
jakers,—the large factories being sus- 
ected by the smaller ones of an attempt 
o capture the latter’s trade,—flour buy- 
ng has finished earlier in the year than 
usual. 

Home millers prices, quoted on the 
ei.f. basis, are 45s, 47s and 50s, accord- 
ing to grade; imported Manitobas of 
good grade are valued at 48s 6d@49s 
sack, with the cheaper grades at 47s 6d 
and 47s for February shipment. Kan- 
sas flour is now quoted about 50s 6d, 
but will not bring more than 46@47s. 
Top American winters are very dear at 
40s, with Canadian winters at 44s and 
really good Minnesotas at 48s. Aus- 
tralian flour is 46s. The rise in Kansas 
is attributed to the fact that the crop 
is being used freely, and with the 
French withdrawal of the import duty. 
Germany taking a lot of Kansas, the po- 
sition naturally has sharpened, 


FOOD COMMISSION 


Flour importers are watching with in- 
terest the proceedings in connection with 
the new government inquiry into food 
prices which opens Dec. 9. It is under- 
stood that the National Association of 
Flour Importers will offer evidence be- 
fore the commission. The attitude of 
the flour importers is that they are a 
branch of traders whose operations tend 
to keep down food prices by widening 
the range of competition for the we | 
staple food of the nation. In Englan 
there may be a disposition to disregard 
a trade which is responsible for prob- 
ably not more than 10 per cent of the 
total quantity of flour used, but in Scot- 
land, where the importer of flour brings 
in between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
total requirements of the country, the 
claims of the trade to be heard in such 
an inquiry cannot very well be denied. 


SCOTTISH CROP RETURNS 


The official preliminary returns of ag- 
ricultural produce from the _ season’s 
crops in Scotland suggest that in the 
case of both oats and hay the position 
is better than the wet nature of the 
season led most people to foreshadow. 
Of course mere tonnage in oats does not 
give one an idea of how much of the 
crop will be of milling quality, but large 
areas of the best oat growing counties 


were harvested in good condition. The. 


total crop of oats is given as 701,000 
tons, an increase of 29,000 tons over last 
year. The area under crop was less, but 
the yield, despite the sunless summer, 
was improved. The total of hay cut was 
974,000 tons, 84,000 more than last year, 
a fact that should enable farmers to 
a less upon the outside market for 
eed. 


Wheat and barley both show decreases. 
Wheat, of course, is not a big crop in 
Scotland, so far as acreage is concerned. 
The total is given as 49,000 tons, 15,000 
less than last year. The area sown is 
the smallest since 1908, and is 9,340 acres 
less than last year. Barley, with a total 
of 129,000 tons, is about 5,000 tons less 
than the last crop. 
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The potato position is more reassur- 
ing. Market rises in value, together with 
reported shortages in most parts of 
Europe, had led to the idea that our own 
crop was much below normal. In point 
of fact this official return gives the 
yield as 845,000 tons, or 24,000 tons 
greater than last year. 

A GENEROUS EDINBURGH BAKER 

Sir Alexander Grant, the principal 
partner of McVitie & Price, biscuit and 
oatcake bakers, Edinburgh and London, 
has added to his record by making a gift 
of £50,000 to the University of Edin- 
burgh. Sir Alexander had already given 
a public park and other notable bene- 
factions to his native town of Forres, 
from which he went to Edinburgh as a 
youth, apprenticed as a baker, to make 
his way in the world. He had also 
earned fame by giving £100,000 in order 
to present the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, as a national institution. 

The announcement of the gift was 
made when the Prince of Wales visited 
the city last week to fulfill a number of 
engagements, one of which was to at- 
tend the annual Fat Stock Show, of which 
he is the president. 


IRELAND 


Be.trast, Dec. 8.—There has been a lit- 
tle more doing in flour in both Dublin 
and Belfast. One hears of parcels sold 
as far forward as February seaboard 
shipment, and one even for March, but 
the bulk of the business has been for 
January shipment. Irish and cross chan- 
nel mills have been keen to sell, and 
prices have been quite variable. Millers 
are all pretty well stocked with wheat 
at a lower price than that at which they 
could buy today, and are so anxious for 
business that any offer within reasonable 
distance of the asking price is soon 
snapped up, which has made it difficult 
for importers to get business. Due to 
the Christmas holidays, there will hardly 
be much done until after Jan. 1. 

Shipments of flour to Belfast for the 
week ending Nov. 22 were 4,000 sacks, 
against 15,000 the previous week, bring- 
ing the total since Aug. 1 to 94,000 sacks. 
To Dublin the shipments for the same 
period were only 1,000 sacks, against 11,- 
000 the previous week, bringing the total 
since Aug. 1 to 70,000 sacks. Belfast 
still keeps ahead of Dublin in the import 
of flour. There is no doubt that efforts 
are being made in Dublin and the south 
of Ireland to use home milled flour and 
keep the importation of both English 
and over-sea flour as small as possible; 
consequently, importers are having a 
hard struggle. 

Quotations for short patents are 
around 50s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin, for the finest flour under mills’ own 
brand. Some business has been done at 
this price for January-February ship- 
ment from seaboard. The quantities 
were small, but it is encouraging to find 
buyers with sufficient confidence to con- 
tract two or three months ahead. On 
spot, full shipment prices are being made 
by those who have any flour to sell, but 
quantities of high grade patents are small 
for near delivery. Export patents have 
been sold on a basis of 47s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Dublin, and 47s, Belfast. In the latter 
city it is reported that one sale was made 
at 46s 6d, but it is doubtful whether the 
flour was a good export grade. 

Minnesota flours have been offered 
freely on spot and near at hand on a 
basis of 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dub- 
lin. In one popular mark more business 
has been done than for some time. The 
flour was not purchased extensively for 
forward delivery, but for December sea- 
board ‘shipment. 

Winters are at a figure which this 
market will not pay, especially in face 
of keep competition from home mills. 
Cables indicate that the mills want about 
50@5ls, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, at 
the very lowest, for a soft winter patent, 
which puts them out of the running 
against home milled flour. 

Oatmeal is in a very strong position, 
as the demand is quite equal to imports. 
Importers are still willing to sell rolled 
oats to the trade for shipment at 46s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
January seaboard shipment, and there 
has been some business done in small 
lots. Consumers and merchants generally 
are almost out of stock, and have very 


little to come forward. As far as me- 
dium oatmeal is concerned, the price re- 
mains on the basis of 44s 6d per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., to dealers. Spot prices are 
still being maintained a little above the 
shipment basis. 

Mill offals are dull and lower. Quite 
a change has come over the home mills, as 
they are now sellers of their best makes 
of white bran at £10 10s@£11, deliv- 
ered, Belfast. The reduction in price is 
due mainly to the fact that there have 
been quite large importations of Aus- 
tralian bran, which is very good quality 
and has been a strong competitor with 
the home mills, so much so that Aus- 
tralian bran has fetched almost the same 
price as home made. Red bran is £9@ 
£9 10s, delivered, in the north of Ire- 
land; in Dublin and the south, white bran 
is still £11, delivered, and red bran about 
£1 less. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpAM, Dec. 6.—Importers still 
show indifference to offers for future 
shipment, whether for early or later 
shipment, as the market remains de- 
pressed under heavy arrivals of Ameri- 
can flour, which last week amounted to 
200,000 bags of 50 kilos, on top of im- 
ports during November of 500,000 to 
600,000 bags. Most of this is destined 
for transshipment to the Rhine and be- 
yond, but a certain share will remain 
here on account of canceled contracts or 
difficulties caused by buyers overtaking 
delivery from importers. 

Home millers having turned their at- 
tention to local markets since the de- 
mand from Germany waned, the price 
of the home milled commodity at 21 flor- 
ins per 100 kilos cuts out entirely all 
competition from abroad, being nearly 
1.50 florins below ‘the price asked by 
United States millers for a similar qual- 
ity. The latest offers from the United 
States are on a basis of 23 florins, viz., 
$9.20 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., for winter hard 
wheat export patent flour, ranking below 
the home quality, and $9.40, or 23 florins, 
for a better grade. That under such 
conditions no consideration is given to 
new business can be easily understood, 
and few sales have been reported, al- 
though an occasional small lot passes 
through for special purposes. 

The weather keeps fine and mild for 
the time of year, which does not help 
business, and a change to frosty morn- 
ings might help, although the condition 
of an overstocked market can be bet- 
tered only in course of time by avail- 
able flour being absorbed through the 
regular channels of consumption. 


GERMANY 

Hamsvurc, Dec. 2.—This market con- 
tinues extremely dull, due to the lack of 
money to take up documents, and it is 
estimated that there is at present enough 
flour in store to carry this market until 
the end of January. Hardly a day 
passes but that there is a forced sale 
or an auction of a few hundred tons 
against buyers who cannot take up docu- 
ments. The banks are extremely reluc- 
tant to advance money against flour, and 
in most cases where they do make ad- 
vances they agree to carry the buyer for 
only 30 days, which is not sufficient time 
to allow the holder to liquidate without 
a sacrifice, thus causing a price demorali- 
zation. 

One lot of Texas top patent was re- 
jected by a buyer on a most trivial 
technicality, and the shipper sold this 
lot for the account of whom it might 
concern, but was not able to get more 
than $7.55 per 100 kilos. A lot of Kan- 
sas 95 per cent was sold at auction, and 
the price realized was $8.25, ex-ware- 
house, with new weight, which brings 
the price down to $8, c.i.f. On the same 
day a lot of well-introduced Canadian 

atent was auctioned at $8.55, ex-ware- 

use, with new weight, which would 
correspond to $8.30, c.i.f. There have 
been other sales of large quantities by 
auction and by private forced sales at 
$7.75@8, and there is no end in sight 
yet, as several auctions are scheduled 
for next week, including Kansas, Cana- 
dian, English and Argentine patents. 

This is all the result of overselling on 
the part of mill agents and the lack of 
proper credit information on the part 
of the mills. One well-informed and 
very conservative mill agent stated, 
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anent this condition, that in his opinion 
there were only about 15 reliable im- 
porters of flour in Hamburg, and to his 
certain knowledge sales of good quan- 
tities had been made to about 75 firms 
that did not have the financial strength 
to take up documents if they could not 
resell their purchases while afloat. 

The overbought condition has been 
brought about through the anticipation 
of an import duty. The fact that a duty 
is still being strongly agitated is being 
overlooked for the moment, and _ inas- 
much as nothing is being booked for 
forward shipment at this time a short- 
age of actual stocks in January, coupled 
with the fear of a duty, can easily bring 
about a repetition of the present condi- 
tion next February and March, so it is 
hoped that mills that are at present hav- 
ing difficulties will do a more conserva- 
tive business in the future, 

_ The national elections take place on 
Dec. 7, and the question of a duty on 
flour is being debated by the various 
parties and by partisans in daily news- 
papers and in trade journals, so that it 
may be taken for granted that if the 
Nationalists get a clear majority there 
will be a duty passed at once and en- 
forced as quickly as possible. At pres- 
ent it does not appear as though either ~ 
side will secure a clear majority, so 
there need be little fear of a duty on 
this crop, but this will perhaps be the 
last one without a protective duty ex- 
cepting, of course, a crop failure like 
the present. 

The prices being asked by mills for 
shipment up to March are as follows: 
well-introduced Canadian patents, $9.15 
@9.40; Canadian first clears, $8.50@8.75; 
Kansas top patents, $9.25@9.50; Kansas 
patents, $8.90@9.15. 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 
364,149 145,000 ..... 18,480 


369,152 145,460 ..... 21,320 
366,987 145,973 76,680 17,443 
250,357 117,087 78,840 10,800 
377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
376,581 142,847 83,280 15,880 
312,032 125,113 83,360 15,448 
367,845 40,973 88,440 21,684 
370,515 45,500 76,760 25,796 
STE,629 ne twee 22,852 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Flaxs’d 





1923-24....... 30,203 7,800 0% 3,730 
1922-23....... 30,835 7,350 ..... 3,382 
1921-22....... 28,234 7,303 ..... 3,011 
1920-21....... 25,783 6,203 6,164 2,268 
1919-20....... 29,949 7,519 6,620 2,245 
1918-19....... 23,798 6,394 5,994 1,989 
1917-18....... 35,487 8,407 6,442 3,797 
1916-17....... 32,940 7,883 6,518 3,504 
1915-16....... 30,320 7,924 6,679 3,384 
1914-16....... 32,475 7,821 6,144 3,325 
1913-14....... 28,475 7,144 6,146 3,031 
1912-13....... 30,043 7,295 6,225 4,125 
1911-13....... 31,141 8,378 6,567 5,038 
1910-11....... 30,565 7,840 6,312 3,742 
Esthonia—Crops 


‘Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 


1924..... 700 6,000 4,000 10,000 487 
1923..... 737 6,550 4,097 9,800 347 
1922..... 760 5,797 6,670 10,057 328 
1931..... 427 5,908 4,690 8,840 275 
1920..... 400 3,823 2,515 6,319 187 
1919..... 472 5,056 4,277 7,705 242 
1916..... 549 6,074 6,663 ..... 358 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 





Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 

CO eee ee 394 300 380 80 
Seer oe 406 312 378 76 
1938...... es 392 331 399 59 
P|) eee 31 353 275 353 51 
BOBO. ccs 31 351 273 351 50 
ae 33 327 259 335 30 
SOGGs cscs 363 297 e420 68 
Poland—Crops , 

Grain crops of Poland, as reported by the 


Central Statistical Office of the Polish Re- 
public and by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 
1924.. 32,849 57,228 177,128 178,630 2,738 
1923.. 49,736 76,037 242,671 234,727 2,338 
1922.. 42,451 59,558 176,549 197,372 1,995 
1921.. 37,409 56,104 150,286 167,558 1,287 
1920.. 22,740 38,567 129,061 73,660  ..... 
1919.. 22,156 21,838 76,281 103,043 ..... 


ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye Filaxs’d 


1924... cove 3,011 6,388 10,915 262 
1923... 2,538 2,964 6,215 11,477 256 
1922... - 2,674 2,825 5,941 11,225 261 
1921... 2,093 2,451 4,753 8,866 175 


1920... 1,791 1,944 4,119 7,236 
1919... 1,063 1,315 2,440 6,544 
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The Canadian flour trade is saying 
good-by to the year 1924 with feelings 
of gratitude. The year was a good one 
in every important sense. Aggregate 
output made a new record, and the de- 
mand for Canadian flour from over-sea 
market grows steadily more dependable. 
The outlook for 1925 is not as clear as 
could be wished, but past experience has 
shown that short crop years are general- 
ly profitable ones for millers, and so far 
there is nothing to indicate that this 
will be an exception. 


TORONTO 

As is usually the case, the Christmas 
holidays have slowed up business in the 
flour market. Buyers are not interested 
at the moment, and travelers are off the 
road, Mills generally are not pushing 
business. During the week there were 
several changes in prices, first a reduc- 
tion of 20c, then an advance of 10c, and 
on Friday, following the sharp increase 
in wheat, another rise of 40c bbl took 
effect. In all this amounted to an ad- 
vance of 30¢ bbl since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 27: top patent springs, in 
mixed car lots, $10.30 bbl, in jute 98's, 
seconds $9.80, export patents $9.60, de- 
livered, Ontario points, 30-day terms, 
with discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 
Bakers buying in large quantities get a 
discount of 20c bbl on these prices, plus 
cartage charges if incurred. 

The volume of business passing in On- 
tario winters is not large. Wheat is 
scarce and prices are high. Good qual- 
ity 90 per cent patents are quoted at 
$6.90@7.25 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
on track, Montreal basis. 

Export demand is poor, the holiday 
season being to some extent responsible 
for the inactivity. Mills report only a 
few sales made during the week. Since 
a week ago prices are 1s 6d _ higher. 
Quotations, Dec. 27: export spring pat- 
ents 54s 3d per 280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, 
c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
January shipment, 54s 9d for February 
and 55s for March, 

Ontario winters are still out of line, 
and no business is being done. For 
shipment to Glasgow, mills would re- 
quire to get for this grade around 47s 
per 280 Ibs, jute, usual terms. 


WHEAT 


Demand for western wheat from On- 
tario mills is light, owing to inactivity 
in the export flour market. Stocks of 
spring wheat at Bay ports are ample. 
Prices are 8%c bu higher than a week 
ago. Quotations, Dec. 27: No. 1 north- 
ern western spring wheat, on track, Bay 
ports, $2.01% bu; other grades at Win- 
nipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is becoming in- 
creasingly scarce and, in sympathy with 
western wheat, prices advanced almost 
10c bu since a week ago. Car lots are 
quoted at $1.60 bu, on track, country 
points, while mills are offering farmers 
around $1.50 for wagonloads at their 
doors. 

CEREALS 

Rolied oats and oatmeal are selling in 
fair volume in the domestic market, but 
the advancing prices are hampering busi- 
ness. On Dec. 26 an increase of 40c bbl 
took effect. In the export market no 
business is being done. Prices have been 
too far out of line for some time, and 
are steadily getting worse in this respect. 
Quotations, Dec. 27: rolled oats, in 90-Ib 
jute bags, $8.40 bbl, in mixed car lots 
to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Export prices 
are unquotable, as no business was done 
during the week. 

Demand for oat hulls is slow, and this 





market is quiet. Nominally, these were 
quoted Dec. 27 at $17 ton, Montreal, 
and $18, Boston, in bags, car lots, de- 
livered. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Business is good, and prices for all 
grains have advanced during the week. 
Quotations, Dec. 27: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 73c bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.38 bu, same basis; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 54@57c bu, country 
points, according to freights; malting 
barley, 92@96c bu; rye, $1.30@1.35. A 
steady improvement is being shown in 
demand for screenings, and $28.50 ton, 
track, Bay ports, is now quoted. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Canadian shipping companies report a 
poor demand for flour space from mills, 
Since a week ago no changes have been 
made. Quotations, Dec. 26: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 21c, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, Dublin 22c, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 
23c, Aberdeen 3lc, Dundee 30c, January- 
February shipment; Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 20c January 
shipment, and 22c February; Bremen 
22c, Danzig 29c, Copenhagen 26c, Hel- 
singfors 30c, Stockholm 29c, Pirseus, Sa- 
loniki, Constantinople, Alexandria 32%c, 
Malta and Trieste 35c, January-Febru- 
ary. 

NOTES 

The quantity of United States grain in 

store in Canada when navigation closed 





was 9,409,000 bus, of which over 4,000,000 
were rye, 1,124,000 corn and 2,134,000 
wheat. 

At the close of navigation on the upper 
lakes the amount of wheat remaining at 
interior country points in the West was 
estimated at 100,000,000 bus. Of this, 
37,000,000 bus were in farmers’ hands. 

During November Canada exported 
320,334 cwts of millfeed, 252,405 to the 
United States, 42,785 to Great Britain 
and about 18,000 to the Continent of Eu- 
rope. Total exports for October were 
568,649 cwt, and for September 391,252. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
from Canada in November totaled 54,741 
ewt, and for the three months of the 
current crop year ending with that month 
191,792. These are the best figures shown 
since 1921. Great Britain retains her 
place as the best customer of Canadian 
oatmeal mills. 

Advices from Canadian commercial 
agents in Turkey state that Canadian 
flour is holding up well against the com- 
petition of cheaper offerings from other 
countries. The opinion of those in the 
flour trade of Mediterranean countries 
seems to be that Canadian flour has made 
a permanent place for itself in that part 
of the world. 


MONTREAL 
Fluctuations in spring wheat flour 
prices characterized the Montreal mar- 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Dec. 1, 1923, to Nov. 30, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Totals 
ere Pe eee os is 2 2 1 sé 1 ea 6 ee ee 7 
DS “ses trncdcesenae 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 20 
British Guiana .......... 19 16 12 16 6 14 19 17 10 13 15 12 168 
British South Africa..... 6 ° 7 9 10 3 18 11 9 5 5 os 83 
British West Indies...... 76 57 36 61 46 69 60 3 42 57 61 55 673 
CE. 4.050 6 uses rere 31 28 19 33 16 13 14 16 15 11 16 15 227 
Denmark ...... panne ate 47 15 39 13 11 29 16 6 11 16 35 269 
a SR 21 27 16 32 29 23 28 16 9 9 5 10 225 
Pre error --. 216 178 244 340 211 7252 71 52 94 366 415 201 2,640 
a, oe pie lew aioe 72 5 4 1 oe 13 70 34 27 26 10 21 283 
Hongkong ...... errr ue 40 110 44 8 il 6 38 18 14 7 4 327 
SY sabe: bess 485 1 OS we 5 6 3 8 3 2 2 3 -* os 1 o% 33 
PUOCMOTIGMOS 26 vcveccees , 36 25 59 62 14 41 18 5 5 39 36 24 364 
Newfoundland ..... sae Se 16 9 21 11 20 50 16 29 35 58 62 374 
SE. Rida b Wb Ds woe 0 000% 24 29 13 4 4 13 7 7 7 8 7 11 134 
eee 23 54 90 152 111 55 51 46 15 10 6 19 635 
French West Indies...... 2 oe 1 1 1 ee 3 1 ee ‘x e* 9 
NE 0-0 aos 68-45:0404.00 6 1 3 2 3 ae 1 o¢ 3 1 1 21 
DE Kgs 0 306.4 3 604:0% «ale oe 1 i. os oe " oe ee os ee ws 1 
Pee ee i+aews q na t 2 3 1 1 1 1 ee 3 19 
eS ee 12 10 35 32 36 4 ee 24 33 23 239 
Sere er eee 82 45 35 60 43 23 2 12 16 11 69 os 398 
ee een eT eee 19 13 7. 15 10 6 9 7 4 3 4 3 100 
TUN scasases fad tae ae 3 a2 1 <2 se os 2 oe 7 1 7 
United Kingdom ........ 516 381 326 375 268 393 392 220 27 267 333 339 4,081 
WMIOR Btetes oc cccsccces 22 14 16 31 9 13 12 8 2 7 1 3 138 
WOMGMMOIR oeccccccensess 22 14 8 15 8 12 9 12 12 13 12 11 148 
SUMORUITER ce seccrcesuces 2 es ee oe 5 3 eo 1 1 oe 12 
aa eee 15 5 1 5 10 13 3 1 1 4 3 5 66 
BET G:0840.00 75.0046 0-08 Ht 29 16 10 11 4 7 6 1 4 8 7 8 111 
rere rrerrs 3 2 os 2 . 3 3 3 1 ° 1 18 
San Domingo ........... 3 2 1 4 2 2 3 1 2 2 2 2 26 
Philippine Islands ...... os 1 os 1 1 oe e* 1 A 2 ee 6 
ED 56306940000 08006% 6 1 1 3 2 2 in $s oe ee 15 
PSAP ee ree Sy 9 o 6 2 1 1 3 2 4 1 3 40 
British West Africa..... 1 1 ae o* 1 2 1 1 1 9 
ee ee ee os 1 és 1 a - 1 1 ‘ia wt 4 
Portuguese Africa ...... 1 oe 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 10 
British Honduras ....... es 1 “+ 1 és 1 1 1 1 1 7 
Comte BIOR cscscccccccse 1 1 2 3 1 2 oe oe 10 
EE. GN 45 402 004-4 0 e5 6 1 as 1 1 1 as 1 os 5 
ND 0.8566 000560028663 ve 1 2 4 3 3 7 12 13 31 76 

BOOH. 6 ccccccwrsess 1,390 1,052 1,0921,398 8901,057 903 613 626 9671,145 905 12,038 





Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
January .... 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 


February .. 1,092 779 665 623 236 
March .....- 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
ABT occice 890 832 612 5365 148 
May cccccce 1,057 645 617 518 102 
SURO ccccces 04 905 765 535 666 
SF ccccese 613 775 486 465 433 
August .... 626 657 591 454 288 
September .. 967 456 697 361 310 
October .... 1,146 1,155 855 659 570 
November .. 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December .. ... 1,390 1,463 748 608 

















1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 

1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 

1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 


591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 














Totals..*10,650 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,070 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 


Totals by crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


11,991 11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 
*Eleven months. 


9,664 10,827 7,989 7,897 4,897 4,666 





ket during the past week. After reach- 
ing a high of $10 for first patents and 
other grades in proportion, prices fe] 
off to $9.80, and then recovered to $9.90. 
With the reopening of the market after 
the holiday, prices moved up 40¢ in one 
day, registering a net increase of ‘0c 
for the week. Closing prices, Dec. 27: 
first patent $10.30 bbl, seconds $.s0), 
bakers $9.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c¢ |)))| 
for cash. These figures are $4.20 hiyher 
than the corresponding figures for the 
same date last year. 

Although the demand for winter wii at 
flour is light, offerings are also limit«d, 
which keeps prices firm, Only a cem- 
paratively small business is passiiy 
Closing prices, Dec. 27, $7.15@7.25 \)\)1, 
secondhand jute, ex-track, in car |«ls, 
and $7.55@7.65, ex-store, in broken |. 

Rolled oats registered an increase «| 
10c, with a good business passing. C! 
ing prices, Dec. 27, $3.95@4.05 per 90-\!) 
bag, delivered. 

The corn flour market ruled quiet, « 
mainly to the high cost of raw materi: 
Only small sales were recorded. Closi 
prices, Dec. 27, $7.70@7.80 bbl, jute, « 
livered. 


NOTES 


George L. McGregor, of the Lake 0! 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has be 
elected first vice president of the D. 
minion Commercial Travelers’ Associ: 
tion. A. A. Lavois, of the St. Lawrenc 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been chosen 
director of the same organization. 


The complete electrification of tli 
Montreal harbor railway system wil 
without doubt be finished and over 2 
miles of line in operation in the spring 
of 1925, making Montreal not only th: 
fastest loading and unloading port ot 
the world, but also the cleanest. The 
damage formerly done to cargoes by 
smoke from engines on the harbor rail 
way will now be entirely eliminated. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Higher wheat prices have again com 
pelled millers in this part of Canada to 
advance the price of flour, and quota 
tions are now 20c bbl over those whic! 
prevailed last week. This advance ap- 
plies to all grades. The holiday spirit 
is abroad, and business is for the mos! 
part inactive. Sales of flour to wester 
country points are of fair volume, but 
this trade is without feature. Expor'! 
inquiries have improved, and, some ne 
business is reported. Generally speakiny. 
however, the unsettled prices are keepin 
buyers off the market. 

For delivery between Fort William an:! 
the Alberta boundary, top patent spring 
were quoted Dec. 27 at $9.50 bbl, jute. 
seconds at $8.90, and first clears at $7.30. 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton. 
15c over this basis. Alberta points 10( 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

The oatmeal market is unchanged. Do- 
mestic business is fairly good, and ex- 
port sales steady. Quotations, Dec. 27: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.25, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, delivered to the trade. 

The feature of this market has been 
the advance in wheat prices and the 
establishing of new high records for this 
season’s grain movement. On Dec. 26 
May future wheat touched $1.89, and the 
whole holiday session has been one of 
erratic price movement. Buying is some- 
what inactive, exporters being the best 
customers, but not to any great extent. 
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December 31, 1924 


Only a moderate amount of business is 
being done in the cash wheat market. 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 
-——Futures—, 


Cash Dec. May 
Dec. 22 «cscesers $1.77% $1.75 $1.78 
Dec. 23 .csereres 1.78% 1.76% 1.80% 
De O64 .skussues 1.82% 1.80% 1.83% 
) Q2E® wnccceee seveee eesece secece 
e o, 6 sesaveeey 1.86% 1.84% 1.88% 
Dec. 37 .ccccceecs 1.86 1.84 1.88 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the six days ending Dec. 24 averaged 
231 cars per day, compared with 382 for 
the preceding seven days, and 1,069 for 
the corresponding period in 1923. 

fhe coarse grain market is following 
the trend of wheat, and quotations have 
advanced steadily. Very little interest 

eing taken in cash oats, and only a 
few odd ears have changed hands. De- 
mand for cash barley has shown some 
improvement, but trading has _ not 
nounted to much. Rye and flaxseed 

absolutely unwanted.’ Quotations, 
Dec. 27: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
bu; barley, 943¢c; rye, $1.44%4; flax- 
ced, $2.65%. 


y 


. NOTES 
ieorge H. Booth, of the flour depart- 
nt of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
, Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned from 
» Pacifie Coast. 
Che latest crop estimate, issued by the 
rthwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
ec. 22, places the aggregate wheat pro- 
tion of the three prairie provinces 
247,146,000 bus, divided as follows: 
initoba, 39,519,000; Saskatchewan, 133,- 
8,000; Alberta, 73,799,000. 
Ottawa’s department of immigration 
s issued figures showing that, during 
ight months of 1924, immigrants to the 
rovince of Alberta numbered 9,262, of 
hich 6,453 came from abroad and 2,809 
‘om the United States. A large per- 
entage of these engaged in farm work. 
The season of 1924 was a favorable 
ne for the hail insurance companies 
erating in Saskatchewan, although the 
olume of business underwritten was be- 
w that of 1923. In Manitoba the loss 
itio is estimated at about 33 per cent, 
in Saskatchewan 46 per cent, and in Al- 
berta 60 per cent. G. Rock. 





OKLAHOMA 

Equipment to cost about $20,000 has 
een ordered by the Amarillo (Texas) 
eed & Seed Co. for establishing a feed 
mill. The company has acquired a build- 
ng from the Panhandle Grain Co., and 
the mill is expected to be in operation 
within 60 days. C. B. Cozart, formerly 
head of the Cozart Grain Commission 
Co., is president of the Amarillo com- 
pany. 

The Iten Biscuit Co. has contracted 
for use of a building in Little Rock, 
\rk., to be erected soon by the W. B. 
Worthen Co. 

Over 15,000 cars wheat have been han- 
dled this season by the Frisco railroad, 
according to J. H. Doggrell, superin- 
tendent of transportation. It was hauled 
principally from Oklahoma, a small part 
being from Kansas. The amount, about 
15,000,000 bus, is several thousand in 
excess of the company’s estimate early 
in the season. 

A law compelling flour millers and 
zrain dealers who store grain for profit 
is servants of the public to operate un- 
der terms of the bonded warehouse act 
is advocated by C. H. Hyde, of Alva, 
vice president Oklahoma Farmers’ Union. 
“I don’t know that the union will ask 
anything of the legislature that meets 
in January,” says Mr. Hyde, “but if it 
frames a legislative program it should 
include my warehouse suggestion.” 

Ben F. Smith and G. P. Webb, of 
Sherman, Texas, and Marsh F. Smith, 
of Williamson County, Texas, have been 
named executors of the ‘estate of the late 
G. B. R. Smith, Sherman flour miller. 
The estate is reported to be valued at 
$50,000. —- 





BREAD PRICES IN DRESDEN 

Consul Dreyfus, Dresden, reports to 
the Department of Commerce that the 
price of a 4-lb loaf of bread of first 
quality which on Nov. 6 was reduced to 
-68 mark (16c) was raised to .7 mark 
(17c) Nov. 14. A loaf of second grade 
was increased from .6 mark (14%c) to 
62 mark (15c). 
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GUESSING THE PRICE 

It is axiomatic that flour should be 
sold on its real and known value. This 
is determined by computing the replace- 
ment value of the wheat used; by multi- 
plying the cost per bushel by not less 
than 44%, and from this deducting what 
the feed can—be sold for, with due al- 
lowance for possible decline in price of 
not less than $2 ton unless it be sold at 
once; and then adding the conversion 
charge covering all other items of cost 
and making provision for profit. The 
result is the price, bulk, mill. 

The trouble with millers, when there 
is any trouble, is not that they do not 
know their costs, but that they disre- 
gard them. It isn’t so much want of 
knowledge or want of sense as want 
of guts—a homely, disagreeable word, 
perhaps, but no other one exactly ex- 
presses the meaning. It may be said 
that they are wanting in pith and mar- 
row, in brains and nerve, intelligence, 
courage and backbone, but these are 
mere polite euphemisms. 

When the miller is sore beset for busi- 
ness, he lays aside his cost chart, and 
proceeds to quote what he thinks, or 
guesses, the buyer will pay. This is 
particularly the case with the big buy- 
ers. Now there are various types of 
mills, both as to their equipment and 
the nature of their business, and their 
costs may and do show a considerable 
variation, justifying a comparable vari- 
ance in selling prices. 

Here, for example, is a mill which is 
geared up for large production, on an 
efficiency basis, for big business. It 
makes only a few kinds and grades of 
flour, and ships only in large packages, 
nothing less than 98’s. It approximates 
in its operation what would be the case 
of a mill owned and operated, for in- 
stance, by the National Biscuit Co. or 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 
Naturally, if this is an efficient mill it 
would have a low cost—as low as human 
ingenuity and perfection could make it. 
There are only a few such mills. 

Here is another mill of quite a differ- 
ent character. It produces all kinds and 
grades of flour, spring, hard winter, soft 
winter and blends, short patents, stand- 
ard patents, clears and low grades, and 
sells in all kinds of packages to a mis- 
cellaneous and diverse trade, both in car 
lots, less than car lots, mixed cars, both 
direct from the mill and through ware- 
houses, on consignment arrangements, 
open account and arrival draft, as the 
case may be. Naturally, this mill has a 
high cost, made necessary and justified 
by a different service. 

Between these two extreme types are 
all sorts of combinations of them, and, 
as a consequence, many millers have 
come to recognize, in principle and prac- 
tice, that the selling price must be regu- 
lated, to an extent, by the character of 
the business served; otherwise, they can- 
not participate in the business. 

Costs fall into three main classes or 
divisions, factory or manufacturing, ad- 
ministration and selling. Possibly the 
factory cost may get as low as 35c bbl 
in exceptional instances at the present 
time. This is purely a guess, inasmuch 
as the writer knows nothing about it, 
but does know that in the old days, 
— ago, it went as low as 25c, and he 

nows one mill where it was only 17c. 

Be that as it may, it is here and now 
presented as a reasonable working hy- 
pothesis, to apply under present condi- 
tions, that no flour should be sold, even 
by an efficiency mill, at a lower conver- 
sion charge than 65c bbl. 

The fact of the matter is that flour is 
being sold at cost or less than cost. This 
is no time to do it. With the world’s 
wheat and flour situation what it is to- 
day, there is no warranty for giving 


flour away, or for figuring wheat cost 
on other than its replacement value. The 
markets of the world are not glutted 
with either wheat or flour. Future re- 
quirements have not been arranged for. 
The situation is most exceptional, if not 
extraordinary. 

Consumptive requirements not having 
been provided for in advance, with wheat 
prices soaring and the movement drying 
up, while the better grades command in- 
creasing premiums, it would seem that 
nearly as much flour would have to be 
bought in the second half as in the first 
half of the crop, and also that it is the 
utmost folly to cut prices. Therefore, 
why should any miller give away either 
his wheat or his flour? Can he not af- 
ford to sit tight, and endure a dull pe- 
riod for a short time if necessary? This 
is no time to cut prices or to sell flour 
on a guess at what the buyer will pay. 


TOLEDO 

It may be open to question whether 
so great an advance in wheat prices as 
4c the day before Christmas and 5c the 
day after, at a time when the Liverpool 
market was closed, was justified, but, 
whether justified or not, it took place, 
and has served as an effective check on 
flour sales. Holiday dullness prevails in 
everything but speculation, and_ that 
seems still on the rampage. It leaves 
one in the frame of mind to question 
whether the present situation has not 
been speculatively overplayed. Having 
sensed this situation, the speculators are 
going forward unrestrained, giving or- 
ders to buy, not at a certain price on a 
possible recession, jockeying to get in 
at a lower level as is normally the case, 
but to buy, on open order, at the mar- 
ket, whatever it may be. 

If the market has been pushed up to 
a level through such speculative buying 
as is not warranted by the actual sup- 
ply and demand basis and the purchas- 
ing power of consumers, and held there 
through sentiment or because specula- 
tors do not want to take their profits, 
thus swelling income taxes, until after 
the first of the year, what is one to ex- 
pect? This is a consideration which 
makes conservative men, both millers 
and buyers, afraid of the market. It 
induces an attitude of watchful waiting 
(on all except the speculators), and they 
are all waiting to see what will happen 
after the first of the year. 

Anyway, sales and production at To- 

ledo reached the low point of the year 
last week, and wheat and flour prices 
reached the peak. Cash wheat at To- 
ledo reached $1.90, and Toledo millers 
were bidding $1.841%4, Toledo rate points, 
for No. 2 red, Dec. 26, with no wheat 
coming out, which is not at all surpris- 
ing. 
Occasional sales of flour are made, but 
in many cases the wheat cannot be re- 
placed at the levels cn which these sales 
are based. If the miller had to go into 
the market to buy a round lot of wheat 
there is no tellling what price he would 
have to pay, and he might not be able 
to get it at any price. He simply could 
not sell the flour on that basis. So the 
situation is getting tighter all the time. 

There is one thing exporting millers 
cannot understand, and they have in- 
quired about it a number of times in 
the last few months. If American wheat 
is the cheapest in the world, as has been 
frequently stated, why is it that they 
cannot sell flour for export, and why is 
it that export offers are below what 
the millers can accept? They are in a 
quandary to explain this peculiar situa- 
tion, and are inclined to find the ex- 

lanation in lower freight rates made 
y foreign steamship lines. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Dec. 26 at $8.45@9.35 
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bbl, local springs $9.10, and local hard 
winters $8.90, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.844%4 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Dec. 26. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BO BOCES wc coacesterececns 17,250 36 
POO TEOee WOE «ccccnsecnes 37,000 77 
eT BED eecscnsscacevscce Ge 51 
TWO FOOTE GOO cecvccececes 9,200 19 
THOS FORTE GMO 2. cccccecccc 14,125 29 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 21-27 .... 23 148,860 77,954 36 
Previous week. 19 104,100 68,513 66 
TORE GOO sceses 20 133,260 65,301 49 
Two years ago. 21 132,210 41,136 31 


‘RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 21-27 with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 


1924 1923 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 53,000 143,000 46,000 68,000 
Corn, bus.... 91,000 71,000 58,000 9,000 


Oats, bus.... 76,000 51,000 32,000 11,000 


NOTES 


A meeting of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Columbus, Jan. 
20-21. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, was in 
Jasper, Ala., visiting his sister for the 
holidays. 

The Commercial Milling Co. has let a 
contract to the Fraser Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., for general repairs to its mill in 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting at the Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, Jan. 15-16, 
which all millers have been invited to 
attend. 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, expects to leave Jan. 
15 for a trip to the Panama Canal, and 
will spend some time in Florida before 
returning. 

Wade Holland, president Continental 
Baking Corporation, the bakery merger 
recently formed, was in Toledo for 
Christmas. This is his old home and he 
has only recently moved to New York, 
having purchased a residence: at New 
Rochelle. 


EVANSVILLE 
Evansville millers report that history 
repeated itself last week. With one day 
out for Christmas, and jobbers waiting 
to see which way the cat will jump at 
the beginning of the new year, demand 
for flour fell off. The price for high 
grades held firm, while demand for mill- 
feed increased, with the price advancing. 
Quotations, Dec. 26, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: best patent $10, 
first patent $9.60, straights $9.20; Kan- 
sas, $9.50; spring, $10. Clears, in jutes, 

first $7.40@7.50, seconds 7. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The Christmas holidays and further 
wheat price advances have demoralized 
the flour trade, in this territory, and as 
a result buyers are out of the market. 
The situation is getting to the point 
where, despite resolutions adopted by 
bakers in the northern part of the state 
to the effect that bread and pastry prices 
would not be advanced, increases may be 
considered necessary. 

Expectations that prices would fall 
and that there would be a resultant up- 
shoot in the volume of buying by those 
traders who have long been out of the 
market and by those who have been buy- 
ing sparingly have kept the output of 
flour at a pretty reasonable figure. Fig- 
ures for the week show a reduction, but 
this is attributed by millers to the holi- 
day shutdown and not to lack of trad- 
ing. 

Flour prices were quoted Dec. 27 as 
follows: soft winter wheat patents, $8.65 
@10; hard winter wheat patents, $8.50 
@9.75; spring wheat patents, $8.75@10. 

Grains passing through the Indianapo- 
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lis Board of Trade went higher along 
with the Chicago market. Bids for car 
lots at the call of the board, f.o.b., 414%c 
to New York, Dec. 27: wheat, No. 2 
red $1.82@1.85, No. 2 hard $1.68@1.70; 
corn, No. 3 white $1.17@1.19, No. 4 
white $1.14@1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.18@ 
1.20, No. 4 yellow $1.15@1.17, No. 3 
mixed $1.16@1.18, No. 4 mixed $1.13@ 
1.15; oats, No. 2 white 574%4@59c, No. 3 
white 56@57'%e. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Dec, 21-27 .. 9,825 49 
Previous week 13,351 66 
Year ago ... 5,426 22 
Two years ago - 9,295 41 

Inspections of grain for the week 
ended Dec. 27: wheat, 36,000 bus in, 
18,000 out; corn, 322,000 in, 129,000 out; 
oats, 118,000 in, 34,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 618,250 bus Dec. 27, 1924, against 
639,000 Dec. 19, 1923; corn 625,700, 
against 230,000; oats 410,340, against 
281,000. 

NOTES 

John T. Niezer, aged 54, for many 
years with the Niezer Grain Co., operat- 
ing elevators at Monroeville, died re- 
cently. 

The Gordon Grain Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $30,000 and changed 
the name of the concern to the Hinshaw 
Grain Co. 

Mrs. L. J. Woodard, aged 68, mother 
of Isaac EK. Woodard, vice president and 
manager Acme-Evans Co. here, died re- 
cently at her home at Richmond. Fu- 
neral and burial were at Richmond. Mr. 
Woodard was the only child. 

Efforts to repeal any of the provisions 
of the Indiana baking law at the ses- 
sion of the state legislature in January 
will be fought, bakers say. A survey re- 
cently conducted by Charles P. Ehlers, 
secretary Indiana Bakers’ Association, 
shows that a majority of the master bak- 
ers of the state favor the law as it now 
stands, Curis O. Apion. 


PITTSBURGH 

The predictions made by some of the 
best-known flour men some months ago 
that “$10 flour would be a reality before 
Jan. 1, 1925,” was realized here the past 
week, 

The Christmas holidays had a sort of 
deterrent effect on the flour business, 
and only what was called “a fair volume” 
was handled. Bakers are not anticipat- 
ing their requirements. It is generally 
agreed among the baking fraternity, 
however, that prices of flour are up to 
stay for a long period. This is likely 
to bring some of the prospective buyers 
into the market, for it is generally un- 
derstood that stocks of some are in such 
a condition that there must be replenish- 
ments before another fortnight elapses. 

Shipping directions are reported as 
very satisfactory. 

Clears took a sharp upward trend last 
week, and were in fair demand, Semo- 
lina was quoted at 5%c lb, bulk. Sales 
have been slow, as macaroni manufac- 
turers appear to be well stocked. Corn 
meal was quoted at $3.10@3.35 in 100-lb 
sacks, with demand brisk. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 27: spring 
wheat short patent $9.25@10, standard 
patent $8.75@9.25; hard winter standard 
patent $9.25@9.75, short patent $8.50@9, 
clears $8@8.75,—all cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $7.50@8; pure white 
rye $8@8.25, pure medium rye $7.50@8, 
pure dark rye $6.75@7.25, all cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES ; 

W. A. Low, of the grain and feed de- 
partment of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
is spending the holidays at his former 
home, Utica, N. Y. 

The monthly meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh will 
be held in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Saturday evening, Jan. 3. 


R. T. Hambleton, sales manager 


Washburn Crosby Co. Pittsburgh office, 
is spending the Christmas holidays at 
his old home in Grand Meadow, Minn. 
As far as freedom from the Hessian 
fly is concerned, most of Ohio's wheat 
will go into the winter in excellent con- 
dition, entomologists at the Agricultural 
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Experiment Station at Wooster conclude 
from recently completed observations. 

Milling Pennsylvania winter wheat in- 
to flour for the use of Pennsylvania bak- 
ers is the enlarged program of the City 
Flouring Mills, Inc. Muncy. Montana 
hard spring wheat is mixed with 50 per 
cent of Lycoming County winter wheat. 
Bakers who have used the resulting flour 
for bread baking, it is said, indorse the 
practice. 

The third annual student grain show 
of the Pennsylvania State College will 
be held Jan. 15-17 at State College, un- 
der the auspices of the Clover Club and 
the agronomy department of the School 
of Agriculture. Corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, barley, timothy, and clover 
seed and potatoes are eligible for show- 
ing. Exhibits must have been grown in 
1924 by a resident of the state. H. B. 
Connelly is superintendent of the show. 
A special prize class has been provided 
for corn, oats, wheat and potatoes. 


Cc. C, Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

The flour trade is quiet in the South- 
east. There was a fair volume of busi- 
ness, consisting of a sprinkling of small 
orders for quick needs, and fairly active 
shipments on contracts up to Christmas. 
As the holiday arrived, activities were 
suspended, but were being resumed slow- 
ly the latter part of last week. Most 
southeastern mills have had a fairly sat- 
isfactory business during the year, and 
will start 1925 in good shape. The high 
price of corn products has had a tend- 
ency to increase consumption of wheat 
flour. . The strong cotton market has kept 
the South in fairly good shape as to 
general business, and millers are inclined 
to be optimistic over the prospects for 
1925. 

Flour prices have continued strong, 
with an upward tendency. At the close 
of last week they were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.90@10.50; standard or regular 
patent, $9.50@9.75; straight patent, $9.25 
@9.50; first clears, $7.75@8. 

Rehandlers report a holiday tone to 
business. Prices Dec. 27: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 


Nashville, $9.60@10.20; hard winter 
short patent, $8.50@9.25; standard 


grades, 30@50c less. 

Corn meal sales are light. Prices, Dec. 
27: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $2.85@2.90 cwt; unbolted, $2.80 
@2.85, 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bb!s bbis tivity 

Dec. 14-36 ....00% 162,420 99,453 61.2 

Previous week ... 175,020 119,484 68.2 
Year ago ........ 218,580 113,791 52 
Two years ago... 168,180 88,845 52.8 


Three years ago.. 176,670 101,516 57.4 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 27 Dec. 20 
DIGG, DOD cvccicccesess 31,800 33,000 
Ws WD osssécesaces Se 390,000 
i. Se 166,000 147,000 
i Re ere 507,000 421,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville last 
‘week were 113 cars. 

The East Knoxville (Tenn.) Baking 
Co. has surrendered its charter of in- 
corporation. 

Cash wheat has continued to soar, with 
No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $2.10@ 
2.12, at Nashville, and movement light. 

A Christmas conflagration at Gordons- 
ville, Tenn., destroyed the warehouses of 
the Gordonsville Milling Co. and Smith 
Feed & Grain Co. 

The Nashville organization of the 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, held the usual 
Christmas entertainment. William Boyd, 
local manager, was in charge. C. C. Rid- 
ley received an award for 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service, and W. A. Gunn, Wil- 
liam White and Archie Walker for five 
years. 

The Mero Mills, Nashville, have been 
awarded the. Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute’s red star on a new self-shortening, 
self-rising flour perfected by this com- 
pany. The flour has been perfected by 
Kenneth S. Crittenden, vice president of 
the company, after several years of ex- 
periment, and is said to represent a 











solution of the baffling problem of con- 
taining both the leavening and shorten- 
ing qualities. This is the second Ten- 
nessee concern to receive this award. 
Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade has been kept busy 
marking up quotations daily to keep pace 
with the advancing market. Customers 
are still skeptical, and in many cases, 
while inclined to come into the market 
for requirements of 60 to 90 days, still 
hope for sharp declines to something 
like the old figures, despite the vision 
of $2 wheat which seems more real now 
than at any time during the year. No 
heavy sales have been reported in this 
section this week, but demand is steady 
and local stocks are ample. 

Quotations, Dec. 27: spring wheat pat- 
ents $10.20@10.50, bakers grades $9.90@ 
10.10; Kansas hard wheat patents, $9.75 
@10; winter wheat top patents $9.25@ 
9.50, standard patents $8.90@9.20. 

NOTES 
Small bakers are complaining that the 
\cost of flour gives them no profit on 
their products; that they are unable to 
increase the price of bread and other 


bakery products because the large bak- - 


ers are holding at the old figures. The 
small bakers had only limited supplies 
when flour began to soar, while many of 
the larger bakeries have not been af- 
fected materially by the rise. An in- 
crease in bread prices is expected mo- 
mentarily by the trade. 

R. C. Cole, receiver for the Model 
Bakery, is operating it, and indications 
are that it will be placed on a solid 
basis and that creditors of the concern 
will not suffer. W. F. Ruez, proprietor 
of the business, who asked that a re- 
ceiver be appointed and that the business 
be operated in an effort to pay claims 
against it, is conducting the enterprise 
under the supervision of the receiver. 
The operation thus far has established 
somewhat of a record for such cases in 
this section. Joseru A. Leste. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

With demand disappointingly narrow, 
mill sales are comparatively unimpor- 
tant, and millers held the view that this 
condition will no doubt be maintained 
until after Jan. 1. A good many buyers 
booked up for the future earlier in the 
season and now are not in evidence. The 
highest range of wheat prices on the 
crop and in some years has been reached, 
and buyers hang back in the hope that 
reactions may come about. They may, 
however, pay still higher prices by wait- 
ing. , 
A slackening up in durum buying and 
mill sales is evident, brought about main- 
ly by the holidays and the high wheat 
market. The higher wheat worked mill 
asking quotations up, and buyers are 
looking for reactions. No. 2 semolina in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Dec. 27, was 
quoted at 54%@5%c lb, and durum pat- 
ent 4c less. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 27, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ........ $9.20@9.45 $5.95@6.20 
Bakers patent ........ 8.95@9.20 5.75@5.95 
First clear, jute ...... 7.80@7.95 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.70 3.25@3.65 


The rye mill reported little or no in- 
quiry. No change was advised locally, 
buyers continuing to make small pur- 
chases when needs dictated. Quotations, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Dec. 27: pure 
white, $8.20; No. 2 straight, $7.70; No. 
3 dark, $5.90; No. 5 blend, $7.45; No. 8 
rye, $6.75. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SM aii 60.3% 6d0 kA vies 9,240 27 
Previous week ............ 13,900 37 
Year ago ...... “a 11,900 32 
.. Be...) | Pere 6,885 19 


The cash wheat market has not had 
much in the way of offerings to absorb, 
and underlying conditions indicate 
strength because of reduced country mar- 
keting and narrow movement to termi- 
nals. No. 1 hard spring sold last week 
as high as $2.12%, and dark northern 
at over $1.80. A sale of No. 1 amber 
durum was reported at $1.964%. Cash 
has been chan from December to the 
May basis, due to the expiration of the 
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former contract. No. 1 dark closed Dee 
27 at $1.74%4@1.92%; No. 2, $Li2%e 
1.88144; No. 3, $1.70%@ 1.84%; No, l 
northern, $1.724%2@1.76%. An additional 
210,000 bus spring wheat were put on 
board a boat under elevator spouts, which 
makes 627,000 bus wheat now held afloat 
in boat bottoms for winter storage. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 





ow Amber durum c—Du - 

Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No, 2 
20. 175% @184% 174% @184% 169% 1671 
22... 171 @180 170 @180 165 63 
23... 171% @180% 170% @180% 165% iggy 
24... 175% @193% 174% @193% 173% i711, 
Dense sseee esse saxas ae 
26... 178% @199% 177% @199% 176% 1% 
27... 179% @200% 178% @200% 177% 1751 

*Holiday. 

A recent slight diminution in the oats 


movement to this market has been shown, 
but as nothing is being shipped out at 
present stocks continue to accumulate in 
the elevators. Increase for the week end- 
ing Dec. 27 reached 767,000 bus, leaving 
holdings standing at 9,897,000 bus. Stuff 
is arriving mainly for storage, so that 
only a small part of the daily receipts 
come out for sale. Owing to the free 
movement, buyers reduced bids, and No. 
3 white spot is now quoted 7%e wider 
Chicago May. 

Inactivity marks the barley market. 
Closing quotations, Dec’ 27: choic: to 
fancy, 84@89c; medium to good, 79@ 
84c; lower grades, 74@79c. 

The rye market suffered an early re- 
verse, but later sentiment proved decid- 
edly bullish, with traders back of the 
market, advancing prices to new high 
levels. The light receipts led buyer- to 
pick up offerings of the May contraci as 
an assurance for future requirements, or 
an investment, in the belief that the 
market will work higher and yield a good 
profit. Elevators at the close of |si- 
ness, Dec. 27, carried 3,651,000 bus, with 
1,383,000 afloat in boats, ready to go 
east in the spring. 

Receipts and shipments for the weck 
ending Dec. 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





-— Receipts c-—Shipment 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 
Spring .... 354 230 125 *295 60 
Durum .... 272 232 675 9 2 
Winter .... 3 5 es 
Bonded ... 24 
Totals .. 653 467 800 304 62 
COPE ..cces “% 144 1 ae 
GORD .ccces 765 199 3 e 
Bonded... 2 x 2 ° 
PEP accuse. UB 199 677 ° 
masiey .... 7 3 3 ' 
Bonded... 3 2 os 
Flaxseed .. 69 71 146 35 44 
Bonded.. 1 . : 


ee 1 . ° 
*Includes 210,000 bus afloat. 
NOTES 


After being down for about a wee! 
undergoing repairs and overhauling, tl 
Duluth Universal mill resumed operativ: 
Dec. 29. 

Hill’s Electric Bakery, 115 West Firs! 
Street, Duluth, which opened Nov. 1, 1 
ports business increasing to such an ey 
tent that it has become necessary to « 
pand output. 

The outgoing rail movement of flo 
and grain continues light. Only a litt! 
wheat and flaxseed moved forward \ 
cently. The cold weather did not ap 
pear to materially affect rail traffic. 

The present light run of wheat to this 
market is reflected in very. few samp|*s 
finding their way onto the tables for sa': 
Mills are in evidence for suitable su; 
plies, but owing to the scarcity of sto 
are finding it difficult to fill requirement 

It is reported that Frank H. Wagne". 
an employee of the Duluth-Superi 
Milling Co., residing at Superior, Wis.. 
has filed as a candidate against J. W 
Connor, secretary of the Wisconsin Gra 
and Warehouse Commission, whose ter: 
expires within a few weeks. Mr. Conno 
will seek reappointment. 

Employees of the Duluth and Hil 
bing, Minn., branches of the Zinsmaste' 
Bread Co. and their families were guest 
of Harry W. Zinsmaster, president 0! 
the company, at a Christmas party at the 
local plant, Dec. 20. Miss Grace Ward 
manager of the Duluth house, was in 
charge of the arrangements. More than 
250 people attended the party. Mr 
Zinsmaster opened the program with a! 
address, followed by several vocal solos, 
and Santa Claus entertained the chil- 
dren while their parents enjoyed dancing 

F. G. Carson. 
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SEATTLE 

There was no trouble in obtaining de- 
livery orders for flour last week in 
north coast markets, but buyers were 
very loath to enter into new engage- 
ments. As there has been, likewise, very 
little new business for some time with 
outside domestic markets and no export 
demand, the close of the year finds the 
mills operating at the lowest capacity 
of the year. As most of them have fair- 
ly large stocks of wheat, they show hand- 
some profits on their holdings and can 
take the lack of flour business more or 
less philosophically, 

Oriental trade is of course out of the 
question, as flour prices are several dol- 
lars a barrel above the level at which 
the Chinese will consume flour. United 
Kingdom markets are likewise closed 
against Pacific flours by a spread of 
several shillings per sack. 

Washington flour advanced 20@40c 
bbl last week. Quotations, Dec. 27, car- 
loads, coast: family patent $9.50@9.80, 
straights $7.55@8, both in cotton 49's; 
bakers $9.50@9.60, pastry $8.50@8.60, 
blends $9.45@9.95; all in cotton 98's; 
Montana top patent, arrival draft terms, 
S9.40@9.60; Dakota, $10@10.50. 

Washington cash wheat, sacked, coast, 
Dec. 27: western white, $1.80; western 
red, $1.67; Big Bend blue-stem, $2.04. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dee ME bike ese aascandcus 12,147 23 
Previa WOO «..cccccccses 24,131 46 
VOGE GOD cacucessscocccess Bet 42 
TWO FORTS GEO oicsewcseses 27,466 52 
NPOS FORTS GMO «2.05.0 00% 18,487 35 
Four FORTS GRO wc cccccccee 20,789 39 
FIVE FORTS BHO .cccsccccces 41,963 79 
Output of Tacoma mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOG, DESee wassee2% 4098082 19,267 34 
POVIGGS WOO 2 ccsccecascs 25,143 44 
fof rere $8,281 67 
TOO Bee Oe 08.6600 5 e088 27,466 52 
Three years ago ........... 34,457 60 
POMP WORNE GOO caccccscecs 1,639 3 
Five FOOTE GRO .cccccvscses 41,849 75 


Thirteen interior mills in Washington 
and Oregon, for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 20, 1924, with a two weeks’ capacity 
on full-time schedule operating six days 
a week of 101,600 bbls flour, made 37,- 
765, or 37 per cent of capacity, against 
11,190 made the previous fortnight by 
14 mills with a two weeks’ capacity of 
104,900 bbls, or 39 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 

T. Damen, Seattle manager S. Suzuki 
& Co. of Tokyo, will sail for Japan 
Jan, 7. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
and the Merchants’ Exchange have 
moved to a new building erected by the 
chamber. 

The condition of Washington winter 
wheat is not promising, and the acreage 
is about 10 per cent less than last year. 
Much of the wheat had made little 
growth before cold weather came. Mild 
weather the fore part of December, 
followed by zero temperatures without 
snow protection, has caused serious ap- 
prehension as to damage. 

On. the acquisition by the Sperry 
Flour Co. of the mills and business of 
the Portland Flouring Mills Co. about 
two years ago, the Sperry Flour Co. de- 
cided to operate the Portland company 
under the name of the Portland Flour 
Mills Co. as an independent concern. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1925, the domestic busi- 
ness heretofore conducted under the 
name of the Portland Flour Mills Co. 
will be conducted under the name of 
the parent company, the Sperry Flour 





Co. The change has been found desir- 
able, the management states, in order 
to eliminate confusion in marketing 
their various products and for the con- 
venience of their customers. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Advancing flour prices continued the 
special feature of the San Francisco 
market during the past week, 10c being 
added ‘to family patents by California 
mills. Other local flours advanced in 
similar ratio. Feed also took an upward 
trend, and wheat made slight gains. The 
result has been that the Christmas period, 
usually rather dull and listless, has been 
more active than even the fall months. 
Predictions are made that there will be 
good trading early in 1925. 

Receipts have been excellent, both by 
boat and rail. The snowstorms in Ne- 
vada, Utah and Idaho hampered some 
deliveries from the east, but only caused 
delays rather than shortages. Boat ar- 
rivals from the Pacific Northwest have 
continued heavy. 

The advance in California flour prices 
brought family patents to $9.90 bbl, 
straights $8.40@8.90, and cut-offs $8.90 
@9.10, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other shipping 
points. Eastern flours were unchanged, 
Kansas standard being quoted at $9@ 
9.45 bbl, Dakota standard $9.55@9.75, 
and Montana standard $9.15@9.40, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., Cali- 
fornia common points. Pacific Northwest 
flours, including blue-stem patents, con- 
tinued to hold at $9.40@9.60 bbl, car 
lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other shipping points. 

NOTES 

W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., spent the Christmas holidays in Los 
Angeles. 

Rice prices during the past week 
ranged $3.67144@3.96 cwt, with fair sales. 
The next regular sale will be conducted 
Jan. 6. 

Kenneth Tripp, who has been con- 
nected with the Sperry Flour Co. in 
Ogden, Utah, has been appointed to an 
executive position in the traffic depart- 
ment of the company at San Francisco. 

Although family flour has advanced to 
$9.90 bbl in San Francisco, W. H. Joyce, 
president Sperry Flour Co., says that 
prices of grain and flour have not 
reached a parity, and that the latter may 
yet go above $10. 

Handling of Pacific Northwest flour 
shipments for interior California points 
has started at.the Lawrence harbor ter- 
minal of the Oakland inner harbor, the 
steamer Wallingford bringing in 500 tons 
from Portland. Most flour shipments to 
the Oakland district are handled in the 
outer harbor at the Albers Bros. Co. 
plant. 

Application -of the Western Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroad 
lines for cancellation of existing rates 
of 6c cwt on grain and grain products 
from Stockton to San Francisco will be 
considered by the California railroad 
commission at a hearing in San Fran- 
cisco on Jan. 27. Stockton is one of the 
chief milling centers of central Cali- 
fornia. 

Announcement of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco of the new directors of 
the federal reserve district included the 
appointment of Charles H. Barton, Og- 
flen, Utah, as a director of the Salt Lake 
City branch. Mr. Barton, as president 
of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, 
was influential in securing the location 
at that city of several mills, including 
both the Globe and Sperry plants, and 
has always taken an active interest in 
the industry. 
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California millers are watching weath- 
er reports from Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, from which states much wheat is 
secured to augment the limited Califor- 
nia supply. There was a dearth the past 
year, owing to arid conditions in the 
mountain states. However the snowfall 
has been heavier this year, and on one 
day 17 inches was recorded at Ogden and 
Salt Lake. Millers express belief that 
this will mean more ample crops next 
year in the mountain states, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

W. E. Zurrann. 


LOS ANGELES 

An advance of 40c bbl on all grades 
of California flour has been put into ef- 
fect by local mills since last week, and 
within several days prices will again be 
advanced approximately 20c. Demand 
still holds fair, although the prices are 
higher than ever before in southern Cali- 
fornia except during the war-time period. 
Arrivals from the North and the Middle 
West are still normal. California family 
patents were quoted, Dec. 26, at $9.80, 
basis 48’s; California hard wheat bakers 
$9.40, California blended bakers $9.30, 
California pastry $9.20, north Pacific 
Coast bakers $9.35, Washington pastry 
$8.75, Kansas bakers $9.05, Idaho bakers 


$9.25, Montana bakers $10.20, all basis 


98's. 

Grain quotations, Dec. 26: No. 2 yel- 
low corn, $2.59@2.68 cwt; No. 2 western 
red wheat, $3.10@3.20. 

NOTES 

As a Christmas gift, the Sperry Flour 
Co. presented all Los Angeles traffic 
policemen with 5-lb sacks of flour. The 
sacks were distributed under the super- 
vision of H. Davey, sales manager, by 
five salesmen who drove autos covered 
with imitation snow. 

J. Nelson, English owner of large 
properties in Argentina, accompanied by 
R. Castra, a native Argentine ranchman, 
are visiting Los Angeles. Mr. Nelson, 
in interviews in the local papers, pre- 
dicted that, in time, Argentina would 
surpass the United States as a corn 
growing country. He said that it was 
a race between the United States and 
Argentina as to which would eventually 
be the leading nation of the western 
world. 


GREAT FALLS 

Those forecasters of prices who saw 
their prophecy of flour at $9 bbl before 
the new year opened fully realized a 
week ago, and who immediately began 
to foretell how quickly $10 would be 
the price at the mill, seem already to 
be entitled to be anointed as true proph- 
ets. Montana flouring mills were com- 
pelled as a matter of business prudence 
to mark up their flour. prices within the 
past week to the highest point attained 
for considerably more than two years. 
First clears, now at $7.50 bbl, are ex- 
actly at the same point at which patents 
were quoted .one year ago this week. 
Patent flours were selling at exactly that 
figure just three months ago last week. 
With the wheat market tending toward 
higher levels, further advances are like- 
ly during the coming week. Current 
prices: patent flour $9.30 bbl, and first 
clear $7.50, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 

NOTES 


Montana lumber camps have closed a 
satisfactory year with a total cut of 
426,000,000 ft of lumber, over 40 per 
cent more than was cut in the previous 
year. 

Following a slight easing up in win- 
try weather on Christmas Day, a severe 
change occurred Dec. 26, with a blinding 
snowstorm. Snowfall to date is under 
average for Montana, and. farmers will 
be glad to have the benefit of the mois- 
ture. 

Montana millers as well as Montana 
farmers were greatly pleased with the 
record wheat sale at Minneapolis on 
Dec. 20, when a carload shipped from 
this state graded 15% per cent protein, 
topping the market for that day at 
$2.11. 


W. P. ‘Devereaux, of Minneapolis, 
president W. P. Devereaux Co., dealer in 
grain, visited grain and milling men in 
Montana last week. While at Lewistown 
he was a guest of and speaker before 
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the Lewistown Rotary Club, talking on 
the grain trade. 

Minnesota and Iowa farmers are 
showing keen interest in land prices 
throughout central Montana, especially 
in what is generally known as the Judith 
basin wheat country. From the vicinity 
of Mankato, Minn., it is understood there 
shortly will be a number of families come 
to farms in the vicinity of Judith Gap. 

Denton, one of the towns on the Mil- 
waukee railway between Lewistown and 
Great Falls, has handled more than 900,- 
000 bus wheat through four elevators 
from the 1924 crop, and there is still 
some to be delivered. It is claimed by 
Roy Cross, manager of the Farmers’ co- 
operative elevator, that he has passed 
523,000 bus through that plant, receiving 
as high as 22,000 bus in one day. 

Canadian Marquis wheat secured as 
seed by farmers in the vicinity of Wolf- 
point is credited with adding more than 
$100,000 to their receipts, according to 
the recent survey made by Daniel Noble, 
agent for Roosevelt County. The basis 
of estimate is that the increased yield 
from the high quality seed was not less 
than 3% bus to the acre for the county’s 
20,000 acres seeded to that strain of 
wheat. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 
Flour is closely following the wheat 
market upward. There were two ad- 
vances, each of 20c, last week, and prices 
now are at the highest level since Janu- 
ary, 1921. Quotations at the close of 
last week: family patents, $9.45; bakers 
blue-stem patents, $9.35; bakers hard 
wheat, $9.35. Local buying was of fair 
volume. No export business of conse- 
quence was reported. 
Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PL, ONS 260-0:504.0 5-500 - 38,940 62 
Previous week ........ -. 41,537 66 
2 aa 87 
TWO VORTS Q@BO ......6+. . 84,050 59 
Three years ago .... oo ee 49 
Four years ago ........... 16,485 34 
Five years ago ........... 24,658 60 
Demand for wheat has continued 


urgent as prices have advanced, but, as 
heretofore, the buying has been chiefly 
by dealers. Exporters report prices en- 
tirely out of line, even with the cheaper 
parcel freight rates now prevailing. 
Mills have taken only occasional lots. 
Up to $2 bu was bid for choice milling 
blue-stem, with very little to be had. 
Soft white sold at $1.79, club and hard 
winter at $1.77 and western red at $1.73. 
Late deliveries were specified in dealers’ 
bids. 

The winter wheat area in Oregon is 
estimated at 1,021,000 acres, an increase 
of 8 per cent over a year ago. This is 
the record winter acreage for this state. 
The condition of the crop on Dec. 1 was 
87 per cent, against 97 per cent last 
year and 92 the 10-year average. The 
below normal condition of the crop is 
largely due to the very dry fall weather. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 











in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 26, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 762 555 37 390 
a 340 241 131 
Grain Growers .. 594 685 345 
Fort William ... 175 226 91 or 
LO ee 1,383 1,003 358 366 
Northland osee S850 1,016 632 we 
Port Arthur ..... 510 368 2 a 
Ce. SEE cicuce 499 232 143 808 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,825 290 65 230 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,388 690 121 199 
Private elevators. 7,298 3,342 1,635 590 
BOGGS occvoses 18,294 9,148 3,559 2,583 
Year ago ....... 34,386 4,454 881 649 
ee Pree eee 2,306 728 388 128 
Lake shipments.. 99 hem — <n 
Rail shipments... 247 383 132 33 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... G FOGG cc vcsnseses 634 
No. 1 northern..1,482 Durum .........1,205 
No. 2 northern..1,861 Kota .......... 33 
No. 3 northern..1,184 Winter......... -2 
No. @ wccccceues 1,923 Special bin .... 117 
BNO. B cvccccccoe 1,007 Others er 
No. 5 special.... ) ie |) a 
WOO. © ccccscvcce 401 
No. 6 special.... 4 WORE ccvisce 18,294 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1C. W...... 38 2 feed .. 761 
Bees Be Ge. Wes csce Soe “ED 864004808 672 
No. 3 C. W.....- ee, eee 3,342 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 
BS GOON ccccccces 1,679 0 9,148 
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RUSSIAN FLOUR PURCHASES 

For some time there seems to have 
been a feeling prevalent in the East that 
something was happening, or about to 
happen, in Russia. About the time that 
Russia was negotiating for the purchase 
of two full cargoes of flour recently com- 
pleted, three other European countries 
normally regarded as exporters of wheat 

. were in the American market inquiring 
for either wheat or wheat products, in 
addition to which there have been some 
rather significant shipments of machin- 
ery. These things point almost as 
strongly as other signs to preparations 
for expected upheavals. Incidentally, it 
is pointed out that the flour purchased by 
Russia was not clears or low grades, but 
a high grade export patent, which was 
obviously not intended for relief pur- 
poses. 

Trotzky, the former war minister of 
Russia, is out, and it is thought for 
good. Mme. Krassin is reported as in 
Paris, electrifying that city with her 
great display of diamonds, and only re- 
cently a Russian crown princess of the 
former régime has been spending some 
time in New York, where she was feted 
by a number of her former compatriots 
in a more or less royal manner. 

Of course, it is quite possible that all 
these things which appear so significant 
may not mean what they seem to mean. 
Still, by some who are justly credited 
with a rather keen insight into world 
events, they are regarded as an excellent 
indication of at least a developing at- 
tempt to overthrow the present Russian 
régime. Whether or not they are cor- 
rect in their reading of the signs only 
time can tell. 


NEW YORK 

If there is one time during the year 
when the difficulty of talking business 
reaches its zenith, it is the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s, or more espe- 
cially the day after Christmas and the 
day after New Year’s. On Dec. 26 it is 
far more interesting to talk about how 
much the eight-months-old baby liked 
her electric train, or what a big success 
the doll that says everything from apples 
to zwieback was. It is also remarkable 
the enthusiasm that calm and sedate bro- 
‘kers work up over a toy model of Spark 
Plug or the Toonerville Trolley that 
meets all the trains. Nevertheless such 
instances are illustrative of the trade’s 
attitude and interest in business, and 
show the relative importance at Christ- 
mas of toys and flour. It is well to cher- 
ish these memories as long as_ possible, 
for all too soon comes the first of the 
month with its bills to cover the past 
festivities, and all too vast is the aching 
void where once grew a flourishing bank 
account. 

While the flour market in general is 
strongly affected by the holiday spirit 
and a disinclination is apparent on the 
part of bakers to talk business at the 
moment, nevertheless, here and _ there 
are occasional brokers who report fair 
sales made at the mills’ prices—nothing, 
they always qualify, to grow excited over, 
but still worthy of passing comment. 
They report an _ increasing tendency 
among the larger bakers to take on flour 
at the market, in the realization that, 
while there is of course a possibility that 
it may go lower, indications point strong- 
ly to a further rise. Moreover, the prices 
paid now give an exact basis on which 
to figure costs, while it is entirely prob- 
lematical what the figures will be a 
month from now, for since the present 
fluctuations in wheat have been entirely 
without a domestic demand, substantial 
buying here might bring about further 
increases. 

The smaller bakers are not of the same 
mind, and are hopefully looking for a 





decline before placing orders for any- 
thing outside their immediate require- 
ments. After the first of the year they 
look for lower prices, and in the mean- 
time content themselves with picking up 
a car here and there on a resale, or 
taking advantage of an occasional low 
price that a mill will make. The changes 
in the wheat market are extremely dis- 
concerting, since just as they make up 
their minds to. the high levels there is a 
drop of which, incidentally, mills fre- 
quently do not take any notice. A bit 
of doggerel by S. S. Fontaine in the 
World was written about the stock mar- 
ket, but might very aptly be applied to 
the flour consumer: 

Here lies the body of Andrew unde, 

Who died maintaining liquid funds. 

He played it “safe” ‘“‘waiting to buy,” 

But tempus fugits—he had to die! 

The stocks in bakers’ hands are not 
in most cases more than enough to carry 
them along for 30 to 60 days. Cars of 
flour at terminals and in warehouses are 
nearly 500 less than at the same tme 
last year. 

There were rumors here coming out of 
the West of export sales in this market, 
but they could not be confirmed. The 
general expression among exporters is 
that trading is quiet, and will be for a 
while, owing to the several days’ holiday 
on the other side. 

General quotations, Dec. 27: spring 
fancy patent $9.50@10, standard patent 
$8.95@9.45, clear $8.10@8.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.25@9.75, straights 
$8.80@9.30; soft winter straights, $8.50 
@8.75; rye, $8.20@8.50,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 197,915 bbls; exports, 105,590. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market went to new high 
levels for the season, in spite of lim- 
ited export purchases and bearish devel- 
opments over the holidays. Quotations, 
Dec. 27: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$2.01%, ; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $2.10%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.90% ; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $2.081%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.990%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,195,600 bbls; exports, 991,424. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The strong wheat market’ kept corn 
firm. Interior receipts were smaller, and 
foreign news without feature. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 27: No. 2 yellow, $1.56; No. 
2 mixed, $1.4514. Receipts, 19,500 bus. 

New high levels for the season were 
established for oats, following wheat and 
corn. Quotations, Dec. 27: No. 2 white, 
70c; No. 3 white, 69c. Receipts, 300,000 
bus; exports, 19,930. 


NEW FLOUR FIRM 


A new concern to begin operations on 
Jan. 1 has been formed by W. T. Burke 
and J. J. McMahon, to be known as 
Burke & McMahon, with offices at 15 
Whitehall Street, New York. 

Mr. Burke for a number of years was 
in the export department of George A. 
Zabriskie, subsequently with Ernest 
Brewer, and for the past few years a 
member of the firm of Hartmann & 
Burke. 

Mr. McMahon was for several years 
traffic manager for W. T. Harding, but 
for about two years has been covering 
New Jersey territory for the Bay State 
Milling Co. 

Both» men have a broad acquaintance 
in the trade, are extremely active, and 
with their combined knowledge of the 
domestic and export flour business their 
new venture should meet with success. 


NOTES 


The Rosenberg Flour Corporation has 
been organized by Samuel S. Rosenberg, 








to do a general flour business at 1170 
Broadway. 

There were 1,279 cars flour on spot in 
this market during the current week, 
1,290 last week and for the same period 
the previous year 1,730. 

F, H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has postponed 
his trip to Europe for a couple of weeks, 
but will leave for Washington to meet 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 
eration, Dec. 30. 

William Plotsky, baker at 1979 Second 
Avenue, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy by H. Erde & Son for $641 
and Friedman & Sproul for $675, and 
the Wood-Long Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., 86Q Longwood Avenue, by K. 
Schwartz, on a claim of $527. 

This office of The Northwestern Miller 
has during the past week been the re- 
cipient of many Christmas greeting 
cards, expressing good will and kindly 
thought, and takes this opportunity to 
thank those who in this busy world found 
time to send these messages of ‘friend- 
ship. 

Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 20 
amounted to 1,503,202 bus, and flour to 


109,462 bbls; of the flour 22,198 bbls 


went to United Kingdom ports, 20,000 
to Germany, 17,370 to Greece, 13,250 to 
Trieste, 10,100 to Ceuta, and the remain- 
der in small scattered lots to the Near 
East and southern markets. 


There will perhaps be some delay in 
forwarding the second of the two cargoes 
of flour recently purchased by the Rus- 
sian government agency in New York. 
One ship is now.loading, but difficulty is 
being experienced in chartering the sec- 
ond ship, because owners are afraid of 
it getting frozen in at the Russian port 
of call and losing the use of it for per- 
haps six or seven months. 


With the thermometer in New York 
hovering around 10 above, it is hard not 
to envy those who are missing even a 
few days of the cold. Charles F. Shirk 
spent Christmas and the following days 
in Atlantic City; George A. Zabriskie was 
also in “America’s playground”—though 
this, it may be remarked in passing, is 
not the season there most conducive to 
gayety; John Seaver spent four days in 
Washington, D. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and higher 
in sympathy with the sharp upward 
movement of wheat. Stocks in the hands 
of jobbers and bakers are small and 
there is a moderate business passing, 
though buyers follow the advancing 
views of mills with reluctance, and are 
not disposed to anticipate requirements. 

Receipts of flour for the week end- 
ing Dec. 27 were 12,030,181 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 2,500 sacks to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 27: spring first 
patent $9.90@10.10, standard patent 
$9.50@9.75, first clear $8.50@9; hard 
winter short patent $9.50@10, straight 
$9@9.50; soft winter straight, $8@8.35; 
rye flour, $8.30@8.80. 

The wheat market continues strong, 
and prices show a further advance of 
8c. Receipts, 654,822 bus; exports, 


949,061; stock, 2,607,050. Closing quo-- 


tations, Dec. 27: No.,? red winter, $1.90% 
@1.91%; No. 3 red winter, $1.87%4%@ 
1.881%; No. 4 red winter, $1.85%@ 
1.864%; No. 5 red winter, $1.82%@ 
1.8344; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.87%4 
@1.88%. 

Coarse grains, Dec. 27: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.43@1.44, No. 3 yellow $1.41@ 
1.42; oats, No. 2 white 72144@73c, No. 3 
10@71c. 

Corn goods rule firm, with a moderate 
demand and light offerings. Closing 

uotations, Dec. 27, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 

ried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
anes $3.40@3.50; white table meal, 
fancy, $8.40@3.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $8.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is again higher, with demand 
absorbing the limited offerings. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 27, $8.90@4.05 per 100-Ib 
sack for ground. 

* 

Clarence S. Woolman, manager of the 
feed department of the grain and feed 
firm of the Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, is spending the holidays with his 
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brother, Walter K. Woolman, ex-);¢<j- 
dent of the Commercial Exchany:- yng 
head of the grain firm of Wooliman & (‘5 


Samvuet S. Danis. 


BUFFALO 

Further advances of 30@50c the 
price of most grades of flour were py} 
into effect last week, but since no sles 
of consequence were made at the |\jcher 
levels they are more or less no ina! 
Millers report the difficulty in 
flour is increasing with the pric: The 
Buffalo situation is peculiar. Con ers 
are now nearing the end of thei 
plies, and with but few exceptio: ‘Ve 
very little flour rolling or under co ct. 
The larger users are the except to 
this rule. 

Resellers have disposed of the }) of 
their cheap flour, and are not as ive 
figures in the market as they were ier 
in December, but in spite of these f. (ors 
tending to drive consumers into the ,r- 
ket, sales for local consumption rain 
very small and there is nothing in ‘yht 
to indicate a revival of buying he 
scale to which the trade has been 
tomed early in each new year. 

Semolina shared the advance of © ‘er 
grades, moving to 5%c lb, and ma ni 
makers retired from the market r 
showing a disposition to buy just | e 
the new high level was reached. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 27: nort} 
ern patents, fancy $10.40@10.75, s! 
ard $9.70@10.10; first clears, fanc v, 
@9.10; second clears, $7.25@7.45; s 
western patents, fancy $9.50@10, s! 
ard $9@9.25; rye, pure white, $8 
8.45; semolina, 5%c, in 100-Ib cotto: 

On the same date Rochester 
quoted: spring patents, fancy, $10 
10.40; white winter pastry, $9.50@: 
rye, $9.10@9.20; graham, $9.20@9.3' 

Output of Buffalo mills, as rep: 


“to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bbls bbls 
Dec. 21-27 ...... 238,000 117,790 
Previous week ... 238,000 177,927 
i. 2 | errr 166,500 139,005 
Two years ago... 166,500 140,500 


Millers found premiums on both \ 
ter and spring advancing, particuls 
on high protein spring, and were re 
tant to buy with the flour market in 
present state. 

Corn established new highs for 
crop on Dec. 27, when. No. 3 yel 
brought $1.36% and No. 4 yellow $1.3 
Oats also reached record points on tl 
day, No. 2 white bringing 68¢ and * 
3 white 67c. 

Barley, 48-Ib malting, in store, \ 
quoted at 99c, ex-lake, and 46-lb at 9 
It was apparent on Dec. 27 that 
steamer F. B. Squire would be una 
to reach this port with her grain car 
as she was in the ice of Lake St. C! 


- having difficulty in making progress. 


probably will be held in the Detroit Ri 
during the winter. Estimates of ¢ 
in store and afloat: 

In store: wheat, American 5,362 
bus, Canadian 5,835,085; corn, Ameri: 
834,810; oats, American 1,119,350, C 
dian 207,070; barley, American 612. 
Canadian 138. 260; rye, American 810, 
Canadian 146,949. 

Afloat: wheat, American 15,382,883 | 
Canadian 8,594,087 ; corn, American, 2 
000; oats, American 5,259,566, Canad 
307,603; barley, American 727,859, ‘ 
nadian ‘459, 849; rye, American 2,070.! 
Canadian 193,625. 


DEMURRAGE CASE DECISION 


Grain men attach the utmost im} 
tance to the verdict in the suit of 
Cleveland Cliff Iron Co. against 16 ¢ 
shippers and exporters, the result 
which was noted briefly in last wee 
edition of The Northwestern Miller. 

By returning a verdict of no cause 
action the jury ruled that the grain i! 
terests were not responsible for dela) 
to the lake fleet during the congesti 
at this port in 1922. Although in tl 
case in point only $16,000 were involved 
other suits involving $400,000 were read) 


for trial had the verdict been favorah!: 


to the steamship company and an addi 
tional $400,000 would have been sought! 
by other companies, it is understood. 

While it is probable the test case wil! 
be carried to the highest courts, shippers 
are confident the verdict will be sus- 
tained. 
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* The case was considered for more than 
10 days before a decision was reached. 


NOTES 

The Buffalo Flour Club is considering 

lans for a New Year’s party, to be 
held in the Hotel Buffalo. 

The George Urban Milling Co. is im- 
roving its property by the construction 
a canopy addition, costing $25,000. 
The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has elected Carl Kehlhof as presi- 
dent. He also is vice president of the 
state association. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock and of $1.50 
on common stock, payable Jan. 1. 

Underwriters have authorized the sale 
of the damaged cargo of the steamship 
William H. Daniels to the highest bidder. 
The steamer carried 42,000 bus wheat, 
which will be sold by Holmes-Browning 
& Co. . 

Representatives of the Barnett & Rec- 
ord Co., Minneapolis, have arrived here 
to begin preliminary work on the con- 
struction of the new $1,000,000 elevator 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Grain 
Vievator Co. Ground for the subbase 
vill be broken at once. It will cost 
£250,000. Bids on the main building will 
be taken soon. 

Charles P. Barnes, former postmaster 

f Brighton, N. Y., and operator of the 
arnes flour mill in that village, died 
fter an illness of three weeks at the 
ive of 80. The mill was founded by his 
rrandfather in the early days of settle- 
nent of western New York. He was 
:ppointed postmaster of Brighton by 
resident McKinley in 1900, serving un- 
iil the village was absorbed by the ex- 
ension of the Rochester city limits. 

P. D. Faunestock. 
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BOSTON 

Local flour prices generally have been 
idvanced 50c or more bbl during the 
week just closed, with indications of still 
iigher prices if the strong wheat market 
f Dec. 27 holds. 

Mills in most cases are following the 
wheat markets with a corresponding ad- 
vance in flour, but the uncertainty exist- 
ng is causing a serious situation here as 
regards the future. Millers’ representa- 
tives report that it is not possible, at 
least at present, to obtain the full ad- 
vance in prices, but while demand has 
fallen off to a marked degree, millers 
have not cut prices here. 

The flour buyer thinks the wisest thing 
to do at present is to mark time until 
the situation becomes more settled, or 
until sellers come nearer to buyers’ views. 
While the big buyer may be in position 
to await new developments, it is a dif- 
ferent matter with small buyers, who 
cannot afford to take an independent 
stand. These are the ones who are doing 
the purchasing at present, their acquisi- 
tions, however, being confined to single 
cars in practically every instance. 

The weakest point in the local flour 
situation is the offering of flour by re- 
sellers who bought earlier at lower prices 
and are now able to undersell millers. 
There must be a considerable amount of 
this flour on the market at this and 
other distributing points in New Eng- 
land; enough, at any rate, to have a 
noticeable effect upon the demand for 
shipment from the mill. 

Local flour prices at the close, per 196 
lbs, in sacks: spring patents, special 
short $10.75@10.95, standard patent $9.60 
@10.65, first clear $8.50@9.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $9.25@10.15; soft winter pat- 
ents $9.25@10.50, straight $9@9.35, clear 
$8.10@8.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Dec. 27, with com- 


parisons: ° 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis.... 26,475 26,876 .....  «e.s+. 
Wheat, bus... 850 133,825 269,515 881,230 
Corn, bus..... L000 ascee | cecce 2,70 
Oats, bus..... 9,350 30,675 377,879 202,082 
BIG, Dicccce seccs 1,150 842,877 255,552 
Barley, bus... 17,725 1,750 197,207 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 45 er eatee . sb¥-e0 
Oatmeal, cases STG -ctese coors poses 


Corn meal was quoted higher last 
week, with demand curtailed on account 
of increased prices. Granulated yellow 
was quoted at $3.50, bolted yellow at 
$3.45, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
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$2.80, all in 100’s. Oatmeal was also 
held higher, with a good demand at $3.50 
for rolled and $3.85 for cut and ground 
in 90-lb sacks. There was a sharp ad- 
vance in rye flour quotations, with a 
good demand and moderate offerings. 
Choice white patent was quoted at $8.50 
@8.75 bbl, in sacks, and standard patent 
at $8.25@8.40. 
NOTES 

The Nifty Roll Co., New London, 
Conn., has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital, to enter the baking business. 

Allan A. Campbell, a grain receiver 
of Phoenix, R. I., and a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, died at 


his home, Dec. 24, after a short illness. 
The funeral was held Dec. 28 from his 
residence in Phoenix. 

John J. Thompson, for several years 
Salesman for Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
has joined the selling organization of the 
King Midas Mill Co. ° 

A $30,000 fire destroyed the building 
occupied by Charles Holx, Ellsworth, 
Maine, as a bakery, Dec. 22, burning the 
adjacent buildings on Main and Frank- 
lin streets. Flames orginated in the 
basement of the bakery, and with the 
mercury at 20 below zero, firemen were 
handicapped by frozen hydrants. 

Louis W. DePass. 








IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 
BRIGHTEN GRAIN INDUSTRY’S OUTLOOK 


By FRANK L. CAREY 
President Chicago Board of Trade 


A single outstanding fact brightens 
the prospects of the grain industry. It 
is the improved condition of agriculture. 
In the confident belief that these better 
times will continue, the grain trade turns 
to the new year with high hopes. Not 
since the war has the outlook been so 
promising. 

Every industry must at some time meet 
the crucial test of its existence. Either 
it rises above the obstacles thrown in its 
path or it crumbles in a heap of ruin. 
This year has proved to be the crucial 
test for the grain exchange, and today 
it is more efficient, more secure, than at 
any time in history. 

Momentous events, political and eco- 
nomic, churned the marketing channels 
almost constantly during the year. Thus 
the grain exchanges, which for five years 
had stood at the crossroads, were com- 
pelled to shoulder a heavier burden than 
ever before. 

Grain exchanges never have been and 
perhaps never will be able to keep out of 
politics. Like the railroads, traction 
companies and other public utilities, they 
constitute an easy mark for the poli- 
tician. Some one is always dissatisfied, 
and such unrest is too frequently trans- 
formed into votes; hence the spotlight 
of public attention has long been trained 
upon the exchange. 

When the year opened, farm depres- 
sion was in full swing. So it was in the 
grain industry. One firm after another 
was going out of business. Other firms 
were consolidating to reduce overhead. 
Still others were cutting staffs to a fifth 
of the normal size. Only most rigorous 
economy prevented insolvency for scores 
of firms known far and wide. 

In the face of this bitter economic sit- 
uation there burst forth the most in- 
tense radical agitation of the last decade. 
Strongly intrenched minorities were set 
upon swaying Congress to their will. 
They were determined to force govern- 
ment subsidies. Price fixing of the 
farmer’s produce, with the government 
paying the bill, was the goal sought. 

When the full significance of this pro- 
posed flight into guild socialism became 
evident, the business world fairly shud- 
dered. Money was gradually withdrawn 
from many channels. Speculative sup- 
port, so urgently needed in sustaining the 
market for the farmers’ grain, began 
falling away rapidly. The future was 
filled with fear and uncertainty. Mar- 
kets narrowed down and, though they 
functioned admirably, considering the 
critical condition, some economists de- 
clare the radical agitation cost the farm- 
er several cents a bushel for his grain 
during the peak of the turmoil. In other 
words, the professed friends of the farm- 
er in reality did him great harm by in- 
juring his markets. Had they gone out 
deliberately to add to his woes the result 
would have been no different. 

For the first six months this situation 
continued, with the grain industry and 
many related businesses fighting for ex- 
istence against the so-called McNary- 
Haugen export corporation: bill, which 
would have placed upon the government 
the duty of giving the farmer perma- 
nent prosperity regardless of the cost to 
the taxpayer or the injury to all other 
lines of commerce. The bill, which was 
soundly defeated and is looked upon to- 


day as a colossal piece of socialism, did 
nevertheless disturb many lines of busi- 
ness to an extent that can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. 

Immediately upon the defeat of the 
bill and the adjournment of Congress in 
early June a sharp business revival was 
noted. For the first time in months the 
grain markets were permitted to func- 
tion normally. They immediately swung 
upward, all grains rising 10c within a 
few days. 

All those familiar with marketing 
know that the grain exchange this year 
enabled the farmer to receive 20@30c 
bu more for his wheat than would other- 
wise have been possible. 

Crop reporting facilities covering the 
entire world bring together the facts 
gathered by experts studying conditions 
in the various wheat producing coun- 
tries. All this information, assembled 
from most reliable sources at great cost, 
is made available to the public. 

In the present instance the first inkling 
of short crops in other wheat producing 
countries was quickly made known to the 
farmer and the public generally, as was 
all subsequent crop information. The 
investing public, accordingly, was drawn 
to the support of the farmer’s wheat 
market. Prices at the very outset began 
responding to the foreign situation, and 
thus the exchange clearly reflected those 
conditions that later developed. By such 
action the exchange made possible high 
prices during the crop moving period. 

In indisputable manner the exchange 
again proved that its prices are solely a 
response to supply and demand condi- 
tions; that instead of being simply specu- 
lative, these prices are a day by day re- 
flection of how much wheat the world 
has, how much is anticipated, and how 
much is likely to be needed in meeting 
future requirements. Without the ex- 
change and the comprehensive facilities 
for gathering and disseminating world 
crop news, foreign conditions could have 
remained vague or perhaps completely 
obscured during that vital period when 
the farmer was moving the bulk of his 
wheat to market. ; 

On a single day—Aug. 20—all records 
in marketing history were shattered when 
Chicago received 2,258,000 bus wheat. 
The effect of these giant receipts on the 
market was only slight, prices receding 
very moderately and then recovering. 

But this is only one of the many days, 
many weeks, of large receipts. Prices 
remained high throughout the heavy crop 
moving period, and farmers received full 
benefit of the prevailing values. Today 
they are infinitely better off than they 
would have been under the proposed gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

The tide has definitely turned. Radi- 
calism received a sound beating at the 
polls. The farmer was a big factor in 
administering that defeat. He raised his 
voice against his exploiters. His disen- 
tanglement from radical agrarian groups 
and the rapid disintegration of these 
groups is further proof of the new or- 
der of things in agriculture.. The hand- 
writing is unmistakable, and only con- 
servative, common sense farm organiza- 
tions will be able to survive the future. 
Only such organizations will be able to 
obtain farmer support. 

Farmers are becoming more and more 
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closely allied with the grain industry. 
They have tried many theoretical mar- 
keting methods, most of which turned out 
to be only costly experimenting. They 
know that the grain exchange markets 
their product at lower cost than exists in 
any other farm commodity. They are 
sick of the doctrine that the government 
must distribute prosperity and make ev- 
ery one happy, whether the individual’s 
efforts are good or bad. They want 
sound government and a chance to do 
some thinking for themselves, and that 
opportunity lies just ahead. 

President Coolidge has expressed some 
clear thoughts on the subject of agricul- 
ture. His desire to help the farmer is 
genuine. But so is his distaste for pana- 
ceas, and especially those that upset other 
businesses. And therein lies much hope 
for the farmer and for the grain ex- 
change. 

Immediate problems of the exchange 
include restoration of privilege trading 
and elimination of daily reports. These 
moves would be highly beneficial to the 
marketing system. At the next session 
of Congress such changes will be sought. 
Privilege trading is a form of overnight 
insurance of first importance to export- 
ers, merchants and others in the grain 
trade. It never should have been discon- 
tinued. The making of daily reports is 
a market deterrent, because it reveals the 
trade secrets of dealers by making the 
names public. This is a condition that 
always has been guarded against in other 
industries. The daily reports serve no 
valuable purpose, and could well be dis- 
continued. 

As to volume of grain business for the 
year, total receipts of wheat in Chicago 
during 11 months of 1924 were 66,374,000 
bus, against 51,124,000 for the same 
period of the preceding year. Corn re- 
ceipts were 87,501,000 bus, against 93,- 
459,000. Receipts of all grain, including 
flour reduced to bushels, were 299,743,000, 
against 275,631,000 for the preceding 
period. 

Total wheat shipments from Chicago 
were 60,197,000 bus for 11 months of 
1924, against 28,861,000 in the same 
period of 1923. Corn shipments were 
43,043,000 bus, compared with 58,330,- 
000. Total shipments of all grain, in- 
cluding flour as bushels, were 186,341,000, 
against 184,884,000 during the same 
period of the preceding year. 

August was the biggest month in his- 
tory for grain receipts, the total being 
28,237,000 bus. The largest preceding 
month was August, 1918, when receipts 
totaled 27,250,000 bus. 

More and more Chicago is being re- 
ferred to as the “Farm Capital” of the 
nation. As a seat of agriculture it far 
surpasses any other one center. Crea- 
tion of the new cotton futures market on 
the floor of the Chicago Board of Trade 
was an important step that will prove 
advantageous to this district as well as 
to the cotton growers and merchants of 
the Southwest. Closest business relations 
will be developed between the two sec- 
tions as the cotton market continues to 
grow. 

The grain trade faces 1925 with con- 
fidence. 





PROSPECTIVE SHORTAGE 
IN SPAIN’S WHEAT SUPPLY 


Barcerona, Sparn.—There is still much 
debate over .the probable size of the 
prospective wheat shortage, and the 
rumor of impending wheat imports per- 
sists. It is well known that there has 
been considerable contracting for grain 
both from the United States and Argen- 
tina, for delivery in January and Feb- 
ruary. This is in anticipation of relaxa- 
tion at that time of the government pro- 
hibition against imports. If such action 
is not taken the grain, of course, will 
have to be resold elsewhere. 

It is estimated that the total produc- 
tion of wheat in Spain this year will be 
about 136,000 bus, although no official 
statistics have yet been published. Some 
authorities put the figure at 124,000,000 
bus. In some quarters it is asserted that 
if there is to be a shortage it will be 
very small, and that contraction of de- 
mand from both millers and dealers will 
assure no foreign purchases being made. 

Fepverico Montacup CasTeLLANo. 





Japan’s national debt at the end of 
July, 1924, totaled 4,524,736,993 yen. 











The millfeed market continues to hold 
strong, with very limited production and 
small supplies offsetting the slowness 
of consumptive demand. Mill quota- 
tions, in general, are unchanged from 
those of a week ago, or only a little 
higher, but the tone of the market is 
definitely stronger because of the ex- 
haustion of stocks held by resellers, The 
mixed car trade continues to take care 
of a large part of the millfeed being 
produced, and there is very little large 
scale business reported, either for 
prompt or for deferred shipment. 

There is not as yet much indication of 
a marked increase in the consumptive 
demand for wheat millfeeds, but much 
of the present inactivity is, of course, 
attributable to the holidays. It seems to 
be generally expected that the first’ two 
weeks of January are likely to witness 
a considerable increase in the volume of 
feed buying, or at any rate of active 
inquiry, by stock feeders, whose supplies 
are already low, and who are waiting till 
after the beginning of the new year to 
place their orders. 

Most of the buying support for the 
millfeed market just at present is com- 
ing from mixers, who of late have been 
doing a good deal of purchasing. They 
have not, however, placed very large or- 
ders for deferred shipment, partly be- 
cause of the extra charges made on such 
orders by most mills, and partly be- 
cause, with flour production continuing 
to run rather small, buyers of feed are 
by no means sure that their orders for 
deferred shipment will in all cases be 
filled. 

The eastern territory is once again 
buying most of its feed supplies from 
Buffalo, with the Canadian mills also 
doing a fair amount of business. Both 
Buffalo and Canadian prices, Boston 
basis, are $1@1.50 ton lower than those 
quoted by western mills. The West is 
not pushing the competition hard, as 
with the limited production the mills are 
having more trouble in getting enough 
feed to fill their orders than in disposing 
of their output. 

The scarcity of middlings and shorts 
is becoming more marked than that of 
bran, and thus there is a tendency for 
the gap between bran and the other 
wheat feeds, which for several weeks 
past had been gradually closing, to wid- 
en again. However, with the consuming 
demand as slow as it now is, quotations 
are not particularly significant, as 
prices are largely nominal. 

Feedingstuffs in general are firm, 
though there has been a slight weakness 
in cottonseed meal, owing to heavy pro- 
duction. Corn feeds have advanced in 
price, following the strength of the 
corn market. Compared with a year 
ago, however, feed prices are still low 
in relation to the cost of coarse grains, 
and the weather of the past fortnight 
has effectually destroyed the hope that 
the winter is likely to be mild and open. 

* * 
CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The feed market continues 
very firm, but demand has slowed up 
over the holidays, which was not unex- 
pected. Bearish feeling, however, is not 
as pronounced as it was, and business is 
expected to improve after the inventory 
season. Mixers-report a little better de- 
mand for their feeds, though just for 
the present they are not taking on much 
wheat feed, but no doubt business with 
these factors will also show improve- 
ment, if the demand for dairy and mixed 
feeds continues to pick up. Offerings 
are not plentiful, and complaints are still 
heard of slow deliveries. 

Spring bran was quoted Dec. 29 at 
$33.50@34 ton, hard winter bran $33.50 
@34, standard middlings $34.50@36, 
flour middlings $38@40, and red dog 
H38@45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed is holding its own, 
but other than that very little can be 
said for it. Demand for car lots is 


light, and particularly so from the con- 


suming trade. It might be thought that 
the severe winter weather that has pre- 
vailed for the past week would liven up 
the demand from country points, but 
this has not been the case. It is evident 
that mixed car trade is taking a good 
portion of the feed output of the mills; 
otherwise, prices could not be maintained 
at their present levels. 

Soft winter bran was quoted Dec. 20 
at $32@32.50 ton, hard winter bran $31.50 
@32, and gray shorts $35.50@36.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

MitwaukeE.—The continued scarcity 
of anything akin to liberal offerings of 
millfeeds at the source, due to the gen- 
eral absorption of production by estab- 
lished trade, mainly in mixed cars with 
flour, is one of the principal factors in 
sustaining feed prices. The call remains 
entirely disappointing, in view of the 
prospects last fall for a sharp demand 
at this season. While the list is firmly 
held, the position of bran has become a 
little softer, demand having lost some 
of the snap that was noticeable for a 
short time. 

Consuming sections are taking rela- 
tively little feed, but, probably to meet 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


April-May shipment. Jobbers ask $1 ton 
over January for deferred delivery. 

Bran, while not active, is scarce and 
firm in price. Jobbers look for an im- 
proved demand after the turn of the 
year. The intensely cold weather has 
been keeping farmers at home. Country 
dealers say that, with more moderate 
temperatures, farmers will again be 
coming to town to buy feed. Those who 
have mixed cars bought are asking job- 
bers to hurry shipments forward. 

Mill prices are nominal and are for 
mixed cars for January shipment. Bran 
is held at $32 ton, standard middlings 
$33@33.50, flour middlings $37@38.50, 
red dog $42, wheat mixed feed $33@38, 
and rye middlings $31, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 30 Year ago 
Bran .....ccccsees $....- @32.00 $.....@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@33.75 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 35.00@37.00 27.00@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 31.00@33.00 

Dvututu.—The production of millfeed 
has been curtailed by the recent shut- 
down of one of the mills for overhauling 
and repairs. When it resumes operation 
again shortly, the output will be in- 
creased slightly, but with the present 
flour demand so slow, the prospect for 
any material improvement in feed pro- 
duction is not very promising. Mills are 
pretty well sold up, and have little or 
nothing to offer for December shipment. 
They report practically no business be- 
ing done at the moment, but have book- 





Chicago 
Spring bran 


Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
30, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
on wee SOE. COOSE.60 6. 200 GSB.00 Bocce cQacces Be ccees aves 


Hard winter bran. 34.00@34.50 .....@..... 30.50@31.00 0 ose OMe cece 
Soft winter bran.. .....@..... eee  @eseee sceeee@...--. 32.50@33.00 39.00@40.00 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts).. 35.00@36.50 33.00@33.50 we. Meeere, reer 40.00@41.00 


38.50@40.50 37.00@38.50 34.50@35.00 36.00@27.00 46.00@48.00 


MOG GOS ceccccvees 43.50@45.50 .....@42.00 eee @essee coeee@...-. 49.00@50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Pesta GOAN csccccvccsccsconeceve $39.00@39.50 $38.50@39.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... 
Bae Winter WEGM cccccccccccess SOO EOe cceceMesene§ secs Recess § «sence veccs 
Soft winter bran ......ceeseeeee 39.00@39.50  .....@.es.ee  ceeee@.eees 34.00@37.00 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 40.00@40.50 41.50@42.00 .....@..... 37.50@39.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 45.50@46.50 43.50@44.00 .....@..... 0 2010e@.u... 
ROG GOW cc cccccscvscccessvegens 560.00@51.00 .....@50.50 .....@.. eeTys, Free 


Baltimore 
$38.00 @39.00 


St. Louis 


32.00 @32.50 








the broad demand that nearly every one 
expects to witness in the January-Feb- 
ruary period, the principal jobbers in 
the producing and distributing markets 
are making active inquiry and doing 
considerable buying, both spot and de- 
ferred. Mills report that they are get- 
ting full asking prices and there is no 
pressure that mill limits be shaded. De- 
ferred is held at good premiums. 

Standard middlings, with improved de- 
mand and no increase in the supply, hold 
very firm and at increased premiums 
over bran. Rye and hominy feed are 
relatively scarce and are held much high- 
er than a year ago, due to the extremely 
high level of the grains. Sales are spar- 
ingly made, demand being only fair, In 
fact, the entire price situation is largely 
nominal. 

‘Closing quotations, Dec. 27: spring 
bran $33@33.50 ton, winter bran $83.20 
@33.70, standard fine middlings $34@ 
34.50, flour middlings $38@38.50, red dog 
$42.50@43.50, rye feed $31.50@32.50, re- 
ground oat feed $12.50@14, hominy feed 
$47@48.50, gluten feed $40.80, and cot- 
tonseed meal $43.50@47.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Mrnneapouis. — The outstanding fea- 
ture of the millfeed market this week is 
the scarcity of standard middlings. 
Warehouse stocks have melted away, and 
present holdings are barely sufficient to 
care for current mixed car trade. Some 
local mills have been in the market this 
last week to buy standard middlings, 
being unable to make enough to take 
care of pressing orders. 

The scarcity and high price of corn 
has stimulated inquiry for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. Ordinarily, at this 
time of year, these heavier feeds are in- 
clined to drag. Of late, however, de- 
mand has been very good. Southeastern 
buyers, particularly in North Carolina 
and Virginia, are inquiring for round 
lots of red dog, for prompt and up to 


ings for January delivery. The scarcity 
of supplies and general strength of the 
grain list are causing prices to advance. 

Great Faris.—Millfeed prices in Mon- 
tana are now higher than for more than 
two years past. The price card issued 
for the week ending Dec. 27 advanced 
both bran and middlings $1 ton over a 
week ago. Current prices: bran $83 ton, 
standard middlings $35, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Demand for millfeed is 
somewhat abated, compared to that of 
the past two or three weeks, mostly be- 
cause of the fact that the trade is un- 
willing to make substantial additions to 
stocks at inventory time. Buying, how- 
ever, is brisk enough to absorb the cur- 
rent production of mills, and the market 
is firm at the advances recorded a week 
ago. 
Mills generally are not offering feed 
beyond their current production. Few 
companies have sold any important 
amounts for shipment in January or 
thereafter. Considerable bran is sup- 
posed to be in store in the Southwest, 
but all of it is in strong hands, and is 
being held. All of these factors are in- 
fluencing bullish sentiment among millers 
of the Southwest, and are to some extent 
reflected in the views of buyers. 

Spot bran is quoted at $30.50@31 ton, 
sacked, Kansas City, brown shorts $33, 
and gray shorts $34.50@35. 

» Satrna.—A heavy run on all millfeed 
is reported, the demand being such that 
it is impossible to supply it. Prices re- 
main unchanged at last week’s quota- 
tions. Quotations, Dec. 27, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran $1.50@1.55 cwt, 
= $1.65@1.70, gray shorts $1.80@ 


Artcuison.—Millfeed demand continues 
. Bran is selling for $30 ton, mill- 
run $33 and shorts $35, f.o.b., Atchison. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


Torzpo.—Millfeed continues in good 
demand, with prices firm or slightly high. 
er and some millers holding for the top 
Production has decreased, and this sec. 
tion is having the coldest weather of the 
winter. Feed prices have been a help 
in relieving flour sales made a little too 
low. No signs of any let-up in demand 
or weakening in prices. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
at $386@36.75 ton, mixed feed $37.25, 
and middlings $89@40, in 100’s, f.o.). 
Toledo. ' 

Prrrssurcu.—Prices are much higher 
than for several weeks, although demand 
is light. For the week ending Dec. 27 
sales were reported fair, with the ten- 
dency to make purchases only for 
prompt shipment. Quotations, Dec. 27: 
standard middlings $89@40 ton, flour 
middlings $43@44, spring wheat bran 
$38@39, red dog $47.50; cottonseed oi] 
meal, 43 per cent protein $46.70, 41 per 
cent protein $44.70, 36 per cent protein 
$42.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$46.40, 16 per cent protein $38.40. 

InprANAPOLIs.—The feed trade has im- 
proved a great deal, due, for the most 
part, to the winter weather. Buying 
has spread over a wide territory. W \iilc 
quotations were not changed last week, 
indications point strongly to higher 
prices. 

Evansvitte.—Millfeed was in unusi! 
demand last week. The price was teiI- 
ing upward as the week closed, and the 
market strong. Quotations, Dec. , 
based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload 
lots: bran $32 ton, mixed feed $3), 
shorts $36@37. 


THE EAST 


Burraro.—The. end of the year fins 
feeds in firm hands, with many well-in- 
formed men predicting further price aci- 
vances. Prompt bran was offered |,\st 
week by Buffalo mills at $34 ton, with 
January quoted at $34.50 and February 
at $35. These prices were $1.50@2 wu 
der western quotations on Boston basis. 
and it was predicted they might be 
withdrawn at any time. 

“Middlings were not so far out of lin 
in comparison with western offerings 
Buffalo mills offered January tonnag: 
at $37 and February at $38, all Buffalo 
basis. There were western offering 
within a fraction of these prices on « 
Boston basis. 

Cottonseed meal did not hold th 
strength which it displayed previously, 
sagging back to $50, Boston, northern 
route, for the 43 per cent grade fo: 
prompt shipment. January was quoted 
at $50.50 and February at $51. The 1! 
per cent grade was quoted $2 under 
this range for all shipment, and the 34 
per cent grade $4.50 under the 43 per 
cent, 

There were light offerings of gluten 
feed at $41.90, Buffalo. 

Rocnester.—Mills offered rye feed «| 
$39@40 ton and middlings at $40, sacked, 
for spring, and $42 for winter. Bran 
was quoted $36 ton for spring and 3s 
for winter. Corn meal was offered «1! 
$58@59 ton. 

Bosron.—Receivers report a slow d 
mand for wheat feed, but the marke! 
holds steady, with little disposition t» 
shade prices. Other feeds are in light 
demand, and prices generally w 
changed. Quotations, prompt shipment 
spring bran $38.50@39.50, hard winter 
bran $39@39.50, soft winter bran $10 
40.50, standard middlings $41.50@4-. 
flour middlings $49.50@50, mixed fee: 
$40.50@46, red dog $51.50, gluten feed 
$46.95, gluten meal $54.70, hominy fee 
$54.50, stock feed $51, reground oa! 
hulls $18.50, cottonseed meal $44.50@ 
50.50, all in 100’s. 

PuirapetPpHia.—There is but little 
millfeed offered, and the market rules 
firm under a fair demand. Closing quo- 
tations, Dec. 27, in car lots, per ton, to 
arrive: spring bran $39@39.50, soft win- 
ter bran $39@39.50, hard winter bran 
$39@39.50, standard middlings $40@ 
40.50, flour middlings $45.50@46.50, red 
dog $50@51. 

Norro.tk.—Feed prices have advanced 
all along the line, and quotations this 
week are $2@3 higher. Colder weather 
has increased demand for feed through- 
out this section, and many buyers are 
hurrying into the market in anticipation 
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ill higher prices. Quotations, Dec. 

. red don $59@53 ton, flour middlings 

$42.50@44.50, standard middlings 40@ 
42, standard bran $39@40. 
THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Millfeed is without im- 
portant feature, prices showing little 
change, and demand being fair. Quota- 
tions: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $33 
@35; standard middlings or shorts, $36 
@38. 

New Orweans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Dec. 24: corn flour $3.10; wheat bran 
$1.60 ewt, sacked, No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.45, No. 3 yellow corn $144, No. 2 
white oats 7244c, No. 3 white oats 7144c, 
No. 1 alfalfa hay $29, No. 2 alfalfa hay 
$27, No. 1 timothy hay $28, No. 2 tim- 
othy hay $26. 

Mempnis.—Little or nothing has been 
done in millfeed during the holiday 
week, but prices nominally have ad- 
vanced. Spot wheat bran is quotable at 
$34 ton and gray shorts at $38.50@39.50, 
although buvers are not taking any at 
these levels. Cold weather during the 
week has stimulated feeding activity, but 
buying is being deferred until after 
Jan. 1. Cottonseed meal is a shade firm- 
er, but still in limited demand, with 
immediate 41 per cent quoted at $39.50, 
and 43 per cent at $42, Memphis basis. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—There has been great activ- 
ity in millfeeds recently, with sales as 
far ahead as July shipment. Both 
Washington and Montana feeds have 
been in active demand. Washington 
mill-run and standard millfeed have been 
selling at $39 ton, straight cars, deliv- 
ered, transit points. Montana mills have 
not been offering for near-by delivery, 
but sold considerable mixed feed last 
week for March, April, May, June and 
July shipment at $35@36 ton. Montana 
low grade flour sold here last week at 
$4.65 bbl in jutes, March shipment. 

Porttanp.—The local feed market is 
strong, with only moderate stocks on 
hand. There was a sharp demand from 
surrounding territory during the cold 
spell that is just over. Mills at the close 
of last week listed mill-run at $39 ton 
and middlings at $51. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed prices took 
rapid strides upward in price during the 
past week. Colder weather has brought 
demand to considerable proportions in 
the dairy districts, and where there was 
an oversupply only a few weeks ago 
there is now a tendency toward absorp- 
tion of the entire offering. Green feed 
continues good throughout central Cali- 
fornia, but this supply has long since 
been discounted in the price quotations. 

Bran was quoted at $48 ton to gro- 
cers and $47 to feed dealers in the most 
recent price list of a California mill, 
with shorts at $50, middlings at $56 and 
mill-run at $47. These prices repre- 
sented advances of $2@3 ton over the 
quotations of two weeks ago. All prices 
were f.o.b., warehouses. 

Los Ancees.—There was no activity 
in the millfeed market in southern Cali- 
fornia during the past week, due to the 
Christmas season and the tendency of 
buyers to wait for the new year before 
laying in new supplies. Demand was 
unsteady, and very little of anything was 
offered. Quotations, Dec. 26: Utah- 
Idaho millfeed $40@42, Utah-Idaho 
blended 80’s $43, red millfeed $41, Kan- 
sas bran $40. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Production of millfeed is 
light, and mills are not having any diffi- 
culty in disposing of their output. On 
Dec. 26 prices for bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings advanced $1 ton. Quotations, 
Dec. 27: bran $36 ton, shorts $38, mid- 
dlings $44 and feed, flour $56, jute, 
straight or mixed cars, spot cash, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
(Dec. 27) at $25.20 ton and shorts $27, 
basis f.o.b., cars, Fort William, an ad- 
vance of 90c ton since a week ago. 

For shipment to markets other than 
United States, government standard 
pure feed bran is selling at $28 ton and 
Shorts at $30, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Montreat.—Demand is good for all 
types of millfeeds, for both local and 
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rural requirements, and business was 
brisk throughout the past week. Closing 
prices, Dec. 27: bran $35.25 ton, shorts 
$37.25, middlings $43.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 


Wiwnirec.—There is no change in 
quotations for bran and shorts, and the 
demand for these commodities is excep- 
tionally keen. Western points maintain 
a steady demand, and millers report 
heavy shipments to all parts of the coun- 
try. Quotations, Dec. 27: Fort William 
basis, bran $28.50 and shorts $30.50, in 
mixed cars with flour; Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $29 and 
shorts $31; British Columbia points, 
bran $31@33, and shorts $33@35; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $34 and shorts 
$36. 





ARKANSAS LARGE MILLFEED USER 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxia.—About $20,- 
000,000 annually are spent in Arkansas 
for mixed feeds and millfeeds, according 
to the annual report of J. G. Ferguson, 
commissioner of agriculture. 
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The day before Christmas the flaxseed 
futures market advanced about 5c, estab- 
lishing a price for both December and 
May well above $3. On Dec. 26 and 27 
a further advance of 6c brought the level 
in Minneapolis up to a maximum of 
$3.08 for December and $3.09 for May. 
From this high point active selling pro- 
duced a decline, as a result of which 
both December and May closed on Dec. 
30 at $3.04. 

The gain in flaxseed prices was influ- 
enced only in small degree by foreign 
news. Reports from Argentina have in- 
dicated uniformly good weather of late, 
and the harvest is making rapid prog- 
ress. While the government estimate of 
the Argentine flaxseed crop was unques- 
tionably too high, there is good reason to 
believe that the production may turn 
out to be in the neighborhood of 40,000,- 
000 bus, which would under normal cir- 
cumstances provide an export surplus 
adequate to meet requirements. 

The problematic feature of the situa- 
tion just now is the extent of the con- 
sumptive demand this year in the United 
States. The very large volume of oil 
business booked by the crushers in the 
fall indicates that considerably more 
flaxseed will be needed this year than 
has been the case for a long time past. 
It is largely this feeling which has 
prompted the exceptionally heavy buy- 
ing of flaxseed futures. As for cash 
supplies, they are being taken up as 
promptly as they appear, particularly 
the higher grades. With the movement 
to terminals steadily growing smaller, 
the quantities of good quality flaxseed 
coming on the market are very limited. 
The fact that cash flaxseed commands a 
considerable premium over the May op- 
tion shows that the demand is based 
rather on actual requirements to fill or- 
ders than on a speculative belief in a 
future shortage. 

To a considerable extent, moreover, 
the gain in flaxseed prices is entirely in- 
dependent of the actual supply and de- 
mand situation, and is a reflection of 
the strength in the grain market. Al- 
though there have been sharp fluctua- 
tions, the general course of grain prices 
has been steadily upward, and the flax- 
seed market has felt the effect of this 
tendency very markedly. 

The foreign demand for flaxseed is 
running parallel to that for grain, and 
much of the present strength of the 
market is unquestionably due to the fact 
that Europe is not only able to buy but 
has suddenly acquired the buying habit. 
How long this will go on is quite as 
much a political as an economic prob- 
lem. If anything should happen in 
European politics to check the present 
very active purchasing of grain and 
other commodities, there would undoubt- 
edly be a considerable break in the mar- 
ket. For this reason, the present course 
of European political news is of special 
interest to buyers and sellers of May 
options, for the value of such transac- 
tions may depend in no small degree on 
what happens in the government offices 
of two or three of the leading European 
nations. 


(ERRAAGAR) . 


A gradual but definite improvement in 
the demand for linseed oil meal is re- 
ducing stocks in the hands of resellers, 
and the market remains firm. ‘That it 
has not advanced proportionately with 
the price of flaxseed is due chiefly to 
heavy production during the past two 
months. The consuming demand for oil 
meal is by no means active, but mixers 
are in the market for fair quantities, 
and jobbers are taking care of most of 
the offerings of the crushers for Janu- 
ary shipment. Export business, though 
less active than it was a few weeks ago, 
continues in fair volume, and at present 
prices linseed oil meal offers many ad- 
vantages. One weakening feature of the 
market is the lack of strength in cotton- 
seed meal, which has not advanced in 
price nearly as fast as most of the other 
forms of feed. 

MinneEapouris.—Oil meal for immediate 
shipment is scarce. Crushers are unable 
to take care of all the shipping direc- 
tions they are getting, and some are in 
the market to buy meal. This is a 
rather unusual situation for oil meal. 
The small car lot country dealer has 
been more in evidence of late. Resellers 
seem to have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. Prices are very firm, particularly 
in view of the fact that the heaviest con- 
sumption period of the year is usually 
January to March. Some of the Minne- 
apolis crushers are already oversold for 
January shipment, and for deferred de- 
livery are inclined to ask a premium. 
For spot shipment, crushers ask $48 ton, 
Minneapolis, and 
Resellers ask $47.50@48 for prompt. 

Cuicaco.—Prices on oil meal were ad- 
vanced about 50c ton again last week. 
Demand has been quite fair for several 
weeks, although sales have been mainly 
in single car lots. Over the holidays, 
interest naturally slowed up, but buyers 
are expected to re-enter the market again 
next week. Mills are operating steadily, 
but most of them have their output 
pretty well sold up. Oil meal was quoted 
Dec. 29 at $47.50@48 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

MitwavxkeE.—Due largely to the re- 
flected strength of millfeeds, the linseed 
oil market is steady, although it was 
reported that some sales have been made 
at fully 50c ton under previously re- 
ported prices. Stocks of meal are gen- 
erally believed to be fully ample to cover 
current requirements, but the let-down 
in production in the holiday period is 
expected to strengthen the market. The 
fact that cottonseed meal has turned 
firmer is also helping linseed values. 
Trading in general is so quiet and within 
such narrow limits that no fair estimate 
of the price situation can be made on 
the basis of actual transactions. Lin- 
seed meal quotations, Dec. 27, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $48.50@49.50 ton. 

Dututn.—Aggressive selling opera- 
tions in flaxseed futures broke quotations 


a full 5c in the opening session Dec. 22, : 


only to meet support which eventually 
checked the decline. On top of this the 
market began to show signs of advancing, 
but the Christmas holiday halted the 
movement temporarily. The following 
session new high levels were established, 
and on Dec. 27 rapid advances running 
314%4@5c were scored and the peak to 
date set, with December at $3.08, Janu- 
ary at $3.0844 and May at $3.104%. High- 
er Argentine cables, together with re- 
duced receipts at primary markets, due 
to the severe cold retarding country mar- 
keting and shipping, influenced the ad- 
vance. On the last day, just after reach- 
ing the top level, selling orders were un- 
covered causing a 3@4c break, with final 
quotations still registering a net 54@ 
7%4c advance against the Dec. 20 close. 
Crushers want choice flaxseed and are 
willing to pay best prices in order to get 
supplies. With the present small receipts 
they are experiencing ne in filling 
requirements, there being little high 
grade flaxseed available. In fact, offer- 
ings in general are scarce. 
Burravo—Oil meal is offered by mills 
for January shipment on a basis of 
$46.50, Buffalo. February tonnage is of- 
fered around $47. There is no great 
pressure of either buying or selling. 
PirtssurcH.—Sales of linseed oil meal 
show a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious week. Prices are firmer and high- 
er. Demand the latter part of last week 
showed more activity than for some time. 
Quotations, Dec. 27, $50.20 ton. 


for January $48.50. . 
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Boston.—Not much doing in linseed 
meal for shipment, although the market 
is held a shade higher at $51.50@52 for 
shipment during December and Janu- 
ary. Resellers are shading these prices 
about 50c ton in order to move offerings, 
but are not meeting with any demand. 

Winnirec.—There is a_ satisfactory 
demand for oil cake and meal at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Dec. 27: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $46, and oil meal 
$48, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
27, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 








Minneapolis ... 9,783 6,501 2,878 1,062 
eo eee 14,774 5,873 13,334 4,952 
TWetels§ .rcvix 24,557 12,374 16,212 6,014 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 27, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


co— Receipts——, -—In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


9 
92 





Minneapolis 208 147 15 463 478 26 

eee 70 72 146 1,171 474 340 

Totals.... 278 219 298 1,634 952 366 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Dec. 23 ...$2.99 2.96 2.97% 2.96 2.97 

Dec, 24 ... 3.03 3.01 2.98% 2.97% 3.01 

Dec. 25* “as seen cece even esoe 

Dec. 26 ... 3.09 3.06 3.05 3.04 3.06 

Dec. 27 ... 3.07% 3.05 3.06 3.05% 3.07% 

Dec. 29 ... 3.06% 3.05 3.06 3.04 3.07 
*Holiday. 


CUTIN WORLD WHEAT AND 
RYE CROPS ANNOUNCED 


*A decrease of about 440,000,000 bus 
in the estimated world wheat crop this 
year, compared with last, is indicated in 
reports received by the foreign service 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture up to Dec. 17. The estimat- 
ed world crop is placed at 3,298,679,000 
bus, compared with 3,742,541,000 in 1923, 
The figures include estimates of all im- 
portant wheat producing countries of 
the northern hemisphere except China. 

The most significant decreases during 
the current season, the department says, 
are the 200,000,000 bus reduction in 
Canada, and the probable decrease of 
about 60,000,000 in Argentina. The 
European crop outside of Russia is 
about 180,000,000 bus below last year. 

A reduction of about 320,000,000 bus 
in the world rye crop, compared with 
last year, is also indicated. ‘The world 
crop is estimated at 1,174,148,000 bus 
this year, compared with 1,494,688,000 
last year. The most important reduc- 
tions in rye production have been a de- 
crease of 84,000,000 bus in Poland, and 
of 27,000,000 bus in Germany. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 30, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From + 
Phila- Hamp- 
. New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 23.00 .... .... 23.00 a08 
Cardifg ...... 23.00 23.00 


Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.60 26.00 26.00 


COPE wcccccce 3.00 23.00 23.00 
DODUG ccccee 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 .... cose 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eens 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eees 
Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 0066 
Havre ....... 27.60 .... 27.50 27.60 


BEOSRONeS 2.0 BE.O8 wocce cece ccce eons 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eene 


Hull ....ccee. 23.00 23.00 23.00 . 
Leith ........ 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eevee 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 © 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 


Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00. 
BOOWGENETO 050 BOO cece cece cece sane 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 1... sees coos éée% 
Southampton... 24.00 


Danzig ...... 30.00 .... .... 30.00 
Pireus ...... Dn seee #488 see 
Stettin ...... 30.00 
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ST. LOUIS 

Seasonal dullness prevailed in prac- 
tically all branches of the local milling 
industry last week, and it is very likely 
that this condition will prevail during 
the remainder of the present week. De- 
spite the light demand, there has been 
no tendency on the part of leading mills 
to get business through the, medium of 
cut prices. Because of the fact that 
this condition has prevailed since the first 
of the present crop year the majority. of 
the mills in this territory have enjoyed 
a profitable period for the last six 
months. 

Although new business being booked is 
light, shipping instructions on old book- 
ings are coming in satisfactorily and in 
sufficient volume for the mills to main- 
tain about the same percentage of opera- 
tion as they have been for several weeks. 
With shipping instructions eating up old 


bookings it is almost inevitable that con- - 


siderable new business will be done 
shortly after the first of the year, 

The export trade is very quiet. Prac- 
tically no business is being done to the 
Continent or the United Kingdom. 
Buyers in South and Latin America are 
reluctant to pay the prices now being 
asked, but in some cases they have met 
the quotations. 

Comparatively little flour 
taken by the baking trade during the 
past two or three weeks. The volume 
of bread sold here during December has 
been disappointing and, as a result, the 
stocks of flour in the hands of the bak- 
ers has lasted longer than anticipated. 
However, it is a matter of only a few 
weeks until many will have to go into 
the market. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 27: soft winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, in 140-lb jutes, 
St.. Louis; straight $8.25@8.50, first clear 
$7.15@7.60; hard winter short patent 
$8.50@8.80, straight $7.90@8.40, _ first 
clear $6.90@7.40; spring first patent 
$8.90@9.40, standard patent $8.70@9, 
first clear $7.25@7.75. 


has been 


FJ.OUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BOG, BERT ccccsecvaaoveces 21,500 32 
Previous week ........+06. 26,100 41 
eT TERT EReLEL er 36,500 57 
TWO FORTS BHO .cccccceccce BUs0ee 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

BOG. BART ce scevcedssecacs 40,400 46 
Previous week ............ 44,000 51 
i Mi 20caveeteamys nee’ 30,400 34 
TWO FORT BHO oc csccsccces 41,500 54 


WHEAT 
Soft wheat is scarce, and selected mill- 
ing qualities are higher. Demand is lim- 
ited, however, to good, sound wheat. 
Hard wheat is scarce, too, and sharply 
higher. Receipts last week were 160 
cars, against 204 in the previous week. 
Cash prices Dec: 27: No. 1 red, $1.99; 
No. 2 red, $1.98; No. 1 hard, $1.77. 


COARSE GRAINS ; 
There was nothing in the corn market 
to attract much attention, other than 
the continued small country offerings to 
arrive. The rise in wheat, coupled with 
the stronger cash situation and a fore- 
cast of a cold wave, caused the market 
to firm up greatly the latter part of the 
week. The oat market was very quiet. 
Receipts of corn last week were 302 
cars, against 470 in the previous week. 
Cash prices Dec. 27: No. 2 ¢orn $1.24, 
No. 3 corn $1.22@1.23, No. 4 corn $1.19 
@1.20, No. 5 corn $1.17; No. 3 yellow 
$1.26, No. 4 yellow $1.21, No. 5 yellow 
$1.15@1.20; No. 4 white $1.20, No. 5 


white $1.17. Oats receipts were 124 cars, 


against 136. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 


64c; No. 3 oats, 62@63c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 27, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Plour, bbls... 65,210 85,390 74,680 120,470 
Wheat, bus. .431,600 413,400 325,490 322,980 
Corn, bus... .406,200 1,848,000 276,280 359,630 
Oats, bus....384,000 622,000 243,150 585,750 
ee, Weces cusses 1,800 ecco 2,110 
Barley, bus. . 9,600 28,800 1,820 5,850 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks. 18,570 ...... SUGGO 8s este 
Mixed feed, 
SOCKS 2.000 7,100 39 ccvces 131,180 ..... 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Dec. 27, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.80@2.90 cwt, cream meal $38@ 
3.10, corn flour $3.05@3.15. St. Louis 
quotations on rye products, the same 
date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white pat- 
ent $8@8.10, standard patent $7.90@8, 
medium $7.55@7.65, straight $7.55@7.65, 
fancy dark $6.40@6.50, rye meal $6.60@ 
6.70. 

NOTES 

H. E. Reid, of the Reid-Reck Flour 
Co., St. Louis, spent part of the holi- 
days at his former home, Sedalia, Mo. 


Fire last week did approximately $50,- 
000 damage to the Granite Building, 
where several St. Louis grain and flour 
firms are located. 

The membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, of E. J. McConnell, 
of the International Mercantile Marine 

o., has been posted for purchase and 
cancellation. 

The bulletin board of the Merchants’ 
Exchange is practically covered with 
telegrams from nearly all the grain trad- 
ing bodies of the country, conveying the 
season’s greetings. 

John E. Sherry, of the Sherry Auto 
Repair Co., St. Louis, is an applicant 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of this city on transfer of cer- 
tificate from John J. Murphy. 

An appeal has been made to members 
of the Merchants’ Exchange to drive out 
in the country and leave grain for birds, 
thousands of which are starving be- 
cause of the exceptionally severe weath- 
er now prevailing here. 

Herman F. Wright, who has had con- 
siderable experience in managing mills 
in different sections of the country, will, 
effective the first of the year, become 
general manager of the Mount Olive 
(Ill.) Milling Co. This is a 500-bbl mill 
that caters to the trade in the Southeast. 


MEMPHIS 

Christmas week with the flour trade 
failed to bring any surprise, and activity 
was about as limited as possible. The 
retailer was the only one doing anything, 
but advices indicate that he made fur- 
ther inroads on stocks already depleted. 
Jobbers have been allowing their stocks 
to get very low, but mill representatives 
all seem to expect better buying after 
Jan. 1, and already some nibbles indi- 
cate that it cannot be deferred many 
days. Prices have been without change 
and are firm and at about the season’s 
high point, with apparently little expec- 
tation in any quarter of relief. 

The end of the year finds general busi- 
ness and trade conditions in this part 
of the cotton belt fairly satisfactory, 
although the need of cautious buying 
continues about as urgent as ever. Most 
of the cotton crop has been sold, but 
prices have not been such as to allow 
much margin of profit, and the matter of 
financing another crop must now be 
faced. aving to buy more of its feed 
and food supplies than in several years, 






‘has improved. 


with prices higher than since war times, 
it cannot be expected that buying can be 
other than from hand to mouth. 

Very few shipping instructions have 
been given recently, the trade wanting 
to have stocks as small as possible for 
inventory time. 

Quotations for best short soft winter 
patents are more or less nominal, but 
ranged on Dec. 24 $10@10.60, with stand- 
ard patents $9@9.50. Top grade short 
hard winter patents ranged as high as 
$9.15, about 10c under the highest, with 
standard patents as low as $8.50@8.75. 
Rehandlers and blenders also report lit- 
tle movement during the week, but are 
anticipating better demand after New 
Years, as stocks are extremely light. 

Corn meal has been very quiet and 
without change in price, large mills on 
Dec. 24 asking $5.70@5.85 for best cream, 
basis 24’s, but with a few smaller ones 
offering at $5.50@5.60. Corn has been 
quiet and off a cent or two from the 


top, with cash No. 3 white quotable Dec.. 


24 at $1.22 bu, and No. 3 mixed at $1.22. 


NOTES 

H. S. Fulcher, of Fulcher & Co., flour 
brokers, with his wife spent the holidays 
in Nashville. 

C. W. Carver, of the local flour trade, 
went to Nashville to spend the holidays 
with relatives. 

At the annual election of the Mem- 
phis Grain and Hay Association, Wal- 
ter M. Browne, who has a number of 
millfeed accounts, was chosen president 
to succeed Charles S. Kenney, of the 
Quaker Oats feed department, 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Domestic flour trade in New Orleans 
is fair, and. business with Latin America 
European trade shows a 


decline. Flour prices at New Orleans 
on Dec. 24: 

o— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.75 $8.70 $10.50 

96 per cent ...... 9.50 8.40 9.75 

100 per cent ...... 9.10 8.20 9.25 

, MELEE TET TL 8.75 8.00 8.80 

First clear ....... even 7.50 7.85 

Second clear ...... ooee 6.25 6.40 


Semolina, 5%c Ib, 

Christmas found the flour trade in New 
Orleans as a whole in a cheerful frame 
of mind. In virtually all cases, flour 
dealers here had a prosperous year, and 
they are unanimous in expressing con- 
fidence over the outlook for 1925 

Bakers in New Orleans, almost with- 
out exception, have prospered. The 
usual volume of sales of Christmas 
pastry was recorded, although the sale 
of high grade fruit cakes declined. In- 
creased cost of ingredients was said to be 
the cause of the drop in sale of this pop- 
ular pastry. Citron was quoted to bak- 
ers at 90c lb, nut meats 50c, and glazed 
fruits at 50c. This had a depressing 
effect, it was said, on cakes that retail at 
50@T5e lb, and left but little margin 
for the better grade fruit cakes that sell 
here for $1 Ib. 

Six of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America report taking a 
total of 44,877 bags flour at this port 
for the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,200 
bags; Santiago, 660; Kingston, 4,357; 
Colon, 1,666; Puerto Cabello, 300; Limon, 
5,125; Panama City, 2,600; Tumaco, 77; 
Guayaquil, 1,127; Bocas del Toro, 370; 
Cartagena, 200; Puerto Colombia, 500; 
Puerto Castilla, 1,055; Tela, 724; Guate- 
mala City, 2,701; Puerto Barrios, 1,250; 
Belize, 260. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 500; Bluefields, 305; 
Puerto Cortez, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500; Puerto Cortez, 1,385. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,300; Kingston, 1,615. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,010; Tam- 
pico, 500; Caibarien, 500; Nuevitas, 850. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,670; Matanzas, 
710; Cardenas, 420; Sagua la Grande, 
1,640; Caibarien, 1,200; Nuevitas, 3,310. 

Wheat inspected for shipment oversea 
thus far this month amounts to 1,756,399 
bus. Elevator stocks on Dec. 24: wheat, 
2,259,000 bus; corn, 400,000; oats, 345,- 
000; rye, 36,000; barley, 1,000. 

Trading in rice was light on Dec. 24, 
when fancy blue rose was selling at 
about 6%c. Best lots were held higher. 


December 31, 1924 


Following are official figures issued by 
the New Orleans Board of Trade: 


Rough, 
Receipts— sacks po 
Season to Dec. 24 ......... 683,965 444 
Same period, 1923 ......... 441,700 44 
Sales— 
Season to Dec, 24 .......... 44,714 
Same period, 1923 ......... 41,700 2° 


NOTES 


L. wien of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., went to Houma, La., to spend the 
holidays with his family. 

James Beals, of the Leidenheimer 
Bakery, was given a surprise party |,y 
flour men on his birthday, Dec. 25. : 

Employees of J. S. Waterman & (0 
presented J. S. and William Wateriin 
with plate glass desk tops and pads and 
other desk ornaments for Christmas. 

William Leftwich, secretary-treasurer 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 
turned Dec. 24 from an inspection 
the company’s holdings in Havana « 
La Ceiba. 

A local motion picture concern: | 
distributed a film showing the party 
Orleanians who made up the “good 
mission” to Mexico, while en route 


that country. 


The Southern Pacific Steamship 1.) 
have announced the building of a 7, 
ton express freighter, the El Ocei: 
which will operate in the New Orlea: 
Galveston-New York service. 

The traffic and transportation bur 
of the New Orleans Association 
Commerce has announced receipt of | 
orders of the Interstate Comme: 
Commission approving the purchase 
Gulf Coast Lines by the Missouri | 
cific System, and approving contro! 
the International Great Northern by | 
Gulf Coast Lines. 

C. B. Fox, a leading grain dealer 
New Orleans, is a member of the spe: 
committee appointed by Mayor McSh 
to receive and entertain Vice Admi 
Sir James A. Ferguson, K.C., M.G., C.!), 
commander-in-chief of the North Am: 
ica and West Indies station, and R« 
Admiral T. P. Magruder, commandi: 
the American Light Cruiser Squadron 
New Orleans, Jan. 6. <A dinner is to 
given jointly for the two high officia 
and the occasion will be unique, in t! 
it will be the first time New Orleans | 
ever entertained as guests of the cit) 
British and an American naval offi 
of such high rank simultaneously. 

A man giving his name as John M 
Cann, 21 years old, has been identifi 
as one of the two bandits who attempt: 
to rob L. L. Chenet, cashier for | 
Leidenheimer Bakery, on Dec. 23. M: 
Cann was taken to a hospital Dec. 2 
where he explained he had shot himse 
by accident. Police investigations, how 
ever, were said to have resulted in t! 
identification. Mr. Chenet was taki 
$831 from the bakery to a bank, whi 
two armed men leaped from dn autom 
bile. Mr. Chenet drew his pistol an 
fired. The thieves shot back, but leape 
into their car without getting the mone; 
McCann was wounded twice. It is doub! 
ful, physicians say, if he will recover. 

R. A. Surivan. 





Uruguay—Crops 
Grain crops of Uruguay, as reported by t! 
Anuario de Estadistica Agricola, by cr« 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley se: 
1923-24 12,493 ..... 067 69 7§ 
ZOSS-88. ERGR sce 1,722 42 71 
1921-22. 9,944 ..... 2,069 63 5 
1920-21. 7,768 4,722 1,989 169 1,0 
1919-20. 5,948 2,784 1,479 76 9 
1918-19. 6,890 6,574 1,288 72 49 
1917-18 13,060 7,526 3,697 108 33 
1916-17. 5,390 6,815 1,926 110 12 
1915-16. 9,867 4,604 2,283 115 39 
1914-15. 3,596 11,382 933 40 58 
1913-14. 5,887 7,142 1,850 165 96 
1912-13. 5,461 |. 5,343 872 38 1,30 
1911-12. 8,757 7,963 1,825 84 87 
1910-11. 5,972 3,643 590 25 66 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Flax 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley see 
oo) eee ese 161 10 102 
1922-23... 493 bys 87 3 84 
1921-22.. 812 aan 107 3 61 
1920-21.. 700 494 76 11 81 
1919-20.. 680 oes 81 5 83 
1918-19... 840 496 85 5 51 
1917-18.. 976 590 165 6 36 
1916-17.. 780 627 142 13 36 
1915-16... 950 697 105 10 44 
1914-15.. 783 787 82 5 101 
1913-14.. 911 692 97 14 128 
1912-13.. 816 629 50 3- 141 
1911-12.. 799 591 86 6 143 
1910-11.. 637 488 29 2 95 
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Tongue Tied 

was twenty below, when two bright sons 
of Moses, : 

In silence were gingerly stepping the walk, 

d Ikey said, “Jake, such a silence dis- 
closes : 

\ grouchy condition. Pray why don’t you 
talk?” 


isted and frowning, Jacob 
walked faster 
While shrugging his shoulders and kick- 
ing the sands; 
he found words which his tongue 
emed to master. 
n, you big loafer, and freeze your 
own hands!” W. E. 


young 


* 


Crossword puzzles were invented by 
Frank X. Cross, a cross-eyed cross-ex- 
aminer of La Crosse, Wis., in order to 
double cross his crosspatch of a wife 

10 crossed her heart she would leave 

n if she ever came across him solving 

jigsaw puzzle of “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware.” — Robert Cyril 
O'Brien in Judge. 

* * 
HIS OWN PETARD 


A distinguished old English clergyman 
lad received tickets for the opera from 
a kindly parishioner. 

Finding that he was unable to go, he 
led up some good friends and said: 
in unfortunate dinner engagement 
eps me from attending the opera to- 
ght; could you use the tickets?” 

“We should be so glad to, dear sir,” 
is the reply, “but we are your unfor- 
nate hosts.”—Life. 


- ” 


Kighty-one policemen were bitten by 
‘ogs last year. The ideal constable would 
one without fear or flavor.—Punch. 

. a 


Departing Dentist: “If anyone should 
nquire, Miss Smith, I’m away on busi- 
ness. I have 18 cavities to fill this after- 
noon.”—J udge. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


“And who is that?” asked a newcomer 
in Hades, pointing to one whom Satan 
had just formally presented with a solid 
gold, diamond studded pitchfork. 

“That,” said the old-timer, “is the man 
who invented lumps in mashed potatoes.” 

Life. 

* * 

A boy was recently charged in Lon- 
don with stealing three pots of straw- 
berry jam from a grocer’s shop. We 
understand that he was caught red-hand- 
ed.—Passing Show. 

om ” 
ULTERIOR 

Barr: “Why did you send one son to 
Marvard and the other to Yale?” 

Carr: “To increase my chances of get- 
ting a ticket to the big game.”—Life. 

* 7 


The dedicatory anthem at the opening 
of Chicago’s skyscraper church was, of 
course, “Nearer My God to Thee.”— 
Yorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

“Is Jack a loud dresser?” 

“Is he! You should hear him hunting 
for his collar button.”—Pelican. 

**# 

NO PLACE FOR HUMOR 

, “Lost your job as a caddy?” asked one 
oy. 
“Yep,” replied the other. “I could do 
the work, all right, but I couldn’t learn 
not to laugh.”—Watchman-Examiner. 

- * 

Many beginners in golf—and many 
who are not beginners—are grievously 
afflicted with the malady of topping the 
ball. A player whose efforts to cure him- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


self of this infliction only resulted in the 
reverse of the Coué formula, addressed 
a professional with gloom in his ear and 
despair in his eye. “I’m hitting the ball 
every time right on the top. I want 
you to tell me a cure for it!” 

“Oh,” replied the professional, “just 
turn the ball upside down.”—The Argo- 
naut, 

* * 

This will go down in automobile his- 
tory, we suppose, as the Elizabethan 
Age.—Columbia Record. 


_ * 
Chicagoan: “Over a thousand trains 
leave Chicago every day.” 
New Yorker: “Is that enough.”—Life. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN 
FOR 
WEST VIRGINIA 


A 2,000-bbl southwestern mill, with 
well established trade there will 
shortly have that territory open and 
seeks the services of the best flour 
salesman making that territory now. 

Acquaintance and experience in 


that territory, in selling both the 
jobbers and the bakers, is absolutely 
essential. 


To the man who knows that terri- 
tory and who can show a real record 
of successful selling we will pay 
the proper salary with every chance 
for greater earnings. 

Write fully in your first letter. 

Address 1011, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 
FOR 
ILLINOIS—INDIANA—OHIO 


A large southwestern mill located 
at a terminal market needs the right 
kind of a man in each of these three 
states. 

We will gladly pay salaries com- 
mensurate with a man’s past record 
and ability plus a bonus as he pro- 
duces, as well as expenses. 

Broad personal acquaintance with 
carload baking and jobbing trade 
based upon having sold them suc- 
cessfully in volume is essential. 

Give your experience and record, 
as well -as references in replying. 

Address 1012, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR ST. 


Louis territory. To a man of proven abil- 

ity and anxious to quit the road, we offer 

a sales proposition which will enable him 

to be at home seven nights per week; 

applications strictly confidential. Address 

a care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
o. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 


sires representation with spring or winter 
wheat mill for New England territory. 
Address T. P. Callahan, 80 Heilge St, East 
Dedham, Mass. ° 


AS SUPERINTENDING HEAD MILLER, 
any sized mill; have had charge.of hard 
and soft wheat mills up to 3,600 bbls; 
age 52; A-1 references. Address 2300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES 


position; with wide experience on hard 
wheat flours and uniformity; also bakeshop 
experience; best of references. Address 
2328, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DE- 
sires position with medium sized mill; 
wide experience with hard wheat flours, 
also bakeshop experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 2320, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS DIVISION SALES MANAGER OR SALES 
correspondent; seven years’ experience 
with spring wheat mill; married; 34 years 
of age; good education; employed but 
desire change. Address 2325, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position either on road or in of- 
fice work; thoroughly familiar with entire 
state of Kentucky and south central In- 
diana; best of references; open for position 
Jan. 1. Address Box 9, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 





MAN WITH 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
administration and management of one of 
the best soft wheat milling companies in 
the country desires to make a change for 
reason which will be recognized as good 
and sufficient when explained; am familiar 
with all sides and details of the business 
and feel qualified to act as manager of 
500 to 1,000-bbl1 mill, or assistant manager 
in larger mill; want position where there 
is chance for advancement and final ac- 
quirement of interest; age 39, married, 
best of references. Address Box 1, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR RENT 


A thoroughly equipped blending 
plant of 1,000 bbls per day blending 
capacity, and 12,500 bbis storage, 
located on trackage at Peoria, Ill., 
with access to all railroads. Build- 
ing is of brick and equipped with 
sprinkler system. For further in- 
formation write 2323, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL OR 


LABORATORY 
equipment, practically new, consisting of: 
Despatch Co. electric moisture oven, style 
No. 200; Hoskins electric furnace, model 
F. D. 203; some high grade grain scales; 
some furniture. Address St. Paul Trust 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. “ 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS - TAX SERVICE 





OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
TWENTY OTHER CITIES 





1379 








BAGOLOGY 


Tue CLeveLann-AKRron Baa Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Minnesota Paints 


A special paint for every paintable 
surface in your mill. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1101 So. 3rd St. Minneapolis, Minn. 











WORCESTER 


Salt 


Salt’s Standard of Purity Since 1876 















'R. Trade Stimulators 


—actual photographs of things to eat always 
a at Pont cucslcok thee ™ ee advertisi : 
€ carn supply you with these illustrations 


“Buckbee-M ears Co., Business Builders 


Sarnt Paul, Minnesota 











Specialists in 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana S8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 











PURINA 


= WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
P)* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY # [ 


P| WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.., 
« ~ : 
a 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








Paper Flour Sacks 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








PurePhosphatefor Sur entice time 
Self-Rising Flour £0r5 years to mak- 


Branches: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


ing phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 



















175,000 H. P. 


being developed by seven single 
vertical shaft 


SMITH 


Hydraulic 
Turbines, 


having solid cast runners as 
here shown. Weight of each 
runner approxi- 
mately 40 Tons. 


If interested in Bet- 
ter - Than - Ordinary 
water power equip- 
ment, write for Bul. 
letin “O.” 


S. Morgan 
Smith Co. 


YORK - PA. 
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To our loyal friends, as well as those we 
hope to serve in the future, our 
new organization extends 
weshes for 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


CHASE BAG Co. 


(Established 1847) 


Executive Offices, Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


J. W. Fatconer, Chairman of Board E. K. Lupinaton, President L. D. Fatis, Treasurer 
G. D. Apams, Vice President . Duane HA tt, Secretary 


Cuas. R. Decker, Vice President F. H. Luprneton, Assistant Secretary 


Branches 
AMERICAN BAG CO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BUFFALO BAG CO. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHASE BAG CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHASE BAG CO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
NORTHERN BAG CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sales Offices 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DENVER 


DETROIT LOUISVILLE TOLEDO 














PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





